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L  E  T  T  E 


S  I  R, 

WHOEVER  reflects  on  the  glorious 
afpeCt  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  late¬ 
ly  wore,  and  from  what  a  low  and  contempti¬ 
ble  date  (he  had  not  long  flnee  recovered  ;  how 
our  armies,  from  being  (hamefully  routed  in 
every  rencounter,  were  become  victorious  in 
every'  engagement;  how  our  fleets,  fitted  out  at 
an  infinite  expence,  and  from  being  either  totally 
inadive  or  without  fuccefs,  were  become  every 
where  triumphant ;  how  that  fmall  lemnant 
of  our  commerce,  which  our  enemies,  had  left 
us,  and  which  was  (till  expofed  to  their  depre¬ 
dations,  flourifhed,  and  was  protected  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  ;  how  the  public  ct  edit,  horn 
beiiw  at  the  lowed  ebb,  was  eftablithed  on  the 
fureft  and  mod  folid  bottom,  the  confidence 
and  gratitude  of  the  people  ;  how  doubt,  dere¬ 
liction,  and  pufillanimity,  which  had  lnfeCtc 

our  councils,  were  fucceeded  by  fteadinels, 
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vigour,  adivity  andfuccefs;  how  that  deiedion, 
terror,  and  confternation,whicl}  occupied  this  na¬ 
tion, had  gone  over  to  our  enemies,giving  placeto 
joy, confidence,  and  fecurity;  how  our  enemies, 
inftead  of  invading  us,  were  taught  to  fear  for 
their  own-coafts ;  in  a  word,  how,  from  being 
deferted  by  our  allies,  defpifed  by  neutral  powers, 
and  flunned  with  the  exultation  of  our  enemies 
we  were  become  the  admiration  of  all  man¬ 
kind  :  I  fay,  whoever  reflects  either  on  our  for¬ 
mer  abjednefs,  our  late  and  almoft  miraculous 
fuccefles,  or  laftly,  thofe  ftill  brighter  profpeds, 
whereof  we  already  had  fo  encouraging  a  pro- 
mife  and  fo  flattering  an  earneft,  in  our  future 
operations,  cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck  with  afto- 
nifhmentatthe  fudden  and  unlooked  for  change 
that  has  happened  in  the  councils  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  and  will  with  me  lament,  that,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  in  the  full  career  and  gaze  of 
glory  and  felicity,  we  fliocld,  all  of  a  fudden, 
like  benighted  travellers,  be  obliged  to  flop 
fhort,  and  to  enquire  our  way,  and  thus  to  can- 
vafs  what  wras  already  in  fo  profperous  a  road,  I 
mean  the  fundamental  and  moft  eflential  in- 

terefts  of  the  nation,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public. 

We  are  now  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  not  only 
what,  are  the  proper  meafures  to  be  purfued  ; 
that  is,  after  a  moft  fuccefsful  and  well-mana¬ 
ged,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  expenfive 
and  bloody  war,  after  recovering  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  to  a  condition  of 
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providing  for  ever  for  the  national  fecurity,  we 
hefitate,  and  are  in  doubt,  whether  we  fhould 
make  the  beft  and  moft  advantageous  ufe  of  that 
profperity  with  which  the  Almighty  has  out  of 
his  infinite  and  undeferved  mercy  bleffed  our 
arms  :  whether,  after  having  humbled  the 
pride,  but  not  affwaged  the  malice  of  a  per¬ 
fidious  and  moft  infolent  enemy,  whofe  hoftili- 
ties  were  as  cruel  and  unjuft  as  they  were  un¬ 
provoked,  and  on  their  fuing  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  but  neceflity,  and  not  from  any  love  they  had 
of  peace,  and  much  lefs  from  any  love  of  juftice, 
or  from  repentance  and  remorfe  for  their  mani¬ 
fold  wickednefs  againft  God  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  I  fay,  we  hefitate,  whether,  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  we  ought  to  infift  on  fuch  terms  as 
we  have  not  only  an  undoubted  right;  but  terms 
which  in  juftice  to  our  country  and  pofterity  we 
are  under  an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  infilt  up¬ 
on  ;  and  in  cafe  of  their  non-compliance  to  pur- 
fue  the  war  with  a  fpirit  and  vigour  worthy 
the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  and  the  bafenefs  of  the 
ufage  we  have  met  with  ?  or  whether,  like  per- 
fons  who  acknowledge  themlelves  overcome, 
or  at  leaft  who  own  themfelves  unworthy  the 
fuccefies  with  which  Heaven  has  blefied  us, 
we  fhould  allow  our  enemies,  the  common  dii- 
turbers  of  Europe,  firft  to  carve  for  themlelves, 
and  then  to  prefcribe  what  terms  they  think 
fit  for  us ;  thus  meanly  fubmitting  to  the  alter¬ 
cation  of  a  few  of  their  paultry  inftruments, 
the  difpofing  of  the  fruits  of  thofe  auvantnges 
r  13  2  which 
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which  you  have  purchafed  with  your  fubftance 

and  with  your  blood.  '  • 

Laftly,  we  are  now  to  determine  whether 
we  are  to  relinquish  thofe  meafures  to  which 
we  owe  all  our  lucceffes  ?  and  (what  I  own  fills 
me  with  con fu: ion  tomention,  andwhat  the  par¬ 
liament,  who  is  truly  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  will  I  hope  remove)  whether  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  great  and  weighty  truft,  which 
includes  all  the  efi'ential  interests  of  the  nation, 
liiti:  be  committed  to  the  man,  to  whofe  won¬ 
derful  fkili  and  moil:  unthaken  integrity  we 
owe  ail  our  present,  as  well  as  our  hopes  of  a 
future,  and  perhaps  a  much  greater  degree  of 
felicity?  or  whether,  in  this  Storm  of  the  State, 
in  this  mod  alarming  and  critical  conjuncture, 
he  Should  be  fuftered  to  give  place  to  thofe,  to 
whofe  talents,  to  whofe  experience,  and  whofe 
principles,  we  are  either  utter  Strangers,  or,  to 
Speak  modeftly,  with  whofe  accomplishments 
the  nation  has  poilibly  Sentiments  very  opposite 
to  admiration  ? 

That  thele  fears  are  not  chimerical,  we  have 
but  too  many  and  too  Solid  arguments.  We 
may  read  it  both  in  the  faces  of  our  enemies, 
and  in  the  defpondency  of  the  warmeft  friends 
to  our  welfare.  That  fudden  gleam  of  joy  and 
exultation  visible  in  the  countenances  and  dif- 
courfes  of  our  enemies,  thofe  groansofall  lovers 
of  their  country  which  were  to  be  heard  in  all 
places  public  or  private;  in  a  word,  every  filent 
demonstration  of  a  grief  and  ailoniShment,  too 

big 
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big  for  utterance  and  too  great  for  words,  are 
fo  many  proofs  of  the  hazards  to  which  the 
nation  has  been  expofed  by  fome  late,  and 
thofe  I  fear  fatal  meafures. 

But  there  is  yet  a  greater  proof,  and  a  more 
violent  fymptom  of  the  danger  of  the  body 
politic.  The  man,  not  only  in  the  deeped: 
fecretsof  the  cabinet,  but  the  very  hinge  and  cen¬ 
ter  upon  which  the  credit  and  confidence  of  the 
nation  reded,  that  is,  the  dronged  and  mod 
unquedionable  evidence,  abandons  the  helm, 
defpairs,  and  refigns !  If  he  who  is  fo  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  thofe  to  whom  your 
ill  fiars  feem  to  have  given  the  afcendant,  if  he 
who  is  fo  perfectly  well  informed  of  their 
fchemes,  their  inclinations,  their  private  inte- 
reds,  their  connections,  their  expectations ; 
if  He  abandons  all  for  lod,  what  is  there  left 
for  us  to  think  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  loves 
his  country,  that  does  not  tremble  at  it  ? 

Therefore,  in  fuch  a  fituation  of  affairs,  I 
hope  I  fhall  meet  with  the  forgivenefs  of  my 
countrymen,  if  1  venture  amongd  others  to 
contribute  my  mite  towards  the  general  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  and  if,  with  the 
greatcft  fubmiflion  to  our  moft  excellent  Mo¬ 
narch,  whofe  heart  as  well  as  underftanding, 
equal  to  his  illuftrious  and  important  ftation, 
have  gained  him  a  natural  and  moft  rightful 
dominion  over  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  grateful 
people ;  and  with  the  leave  too  of  fome  of  thofe 
great  perfonagcs  who  ftill  are  in  the  adminif- 
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tration,  for  whofe  high  qualities  I  juftly  en¬ 
tertain  the  greateft  perfonal  veneration,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  with  the  liberty  of  a  Briton,  to  fay  what 
I  think  with  refpedt  to  the  meafures  to  be  pur- 
fued  in  regard  to  peace  and  war,  as  well  as  to 
give  my  fuffrage  for  him  who  may  feem  beft 
qualified  to  carry  thofe  meafures  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

W e  are  therefore  to  take  into  confederation, 
whether  itis  confiftent  with  juftice  and  found  po¬ 
licy  ,  what  I  fear  fome  among  us,  who  want  to  rule, 
but  who,  confcious  of  their  own  want  of  abili¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  want  of  virtue,  decline  the 
hazards  that  attend  the  management  of  affairs 
in  the  courfe  of  a  hazardous,  but  necelfary 
war,  inwardly  figh  for ;  that  is,  whether  we 
ought  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  terms  offered 
by  the  enemy ;  or,  if  otherwife,  to  determine, 
in  the  fecond  place,  what  are  the  propereft 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war;  and  then, 
laffly,  to  endeavour  to  difcover  who  is  the 
man  to  whom  the  management  of  fo  impor¬ 
tant  a  charge  ought  to  be  intruded. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  if  we  only  take 
the  trouble  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  terms 
themfelves,  or  the  intention  not  of  the  terms 
only,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  negociation  in 
genera],  I  am  of  opinion  they  ought  to  be  re¬ 
jected.  The  terms  themfelves  are  not  only 
fraught  with  the  molt  pernicious  confequences 
to  Gieat  Britain,  but  the  manner  of  treating 

^  O 

of  our  enemies  betrays  at  once  all  the  little  arts 
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which  are  ever  concomitant  with  finifter  inten¬ 
tions,  and  under  the  mildeft  and  moff 
flattering  exterior,  and  much  chaff  of  words 
fuch  a  fund  of  infincerity,  that,  had  the  terms 
been  fuch  as  an  injured  nation  could  have 
wifhed  them,  we  fhould  yet  have  rejected  a 
peace,  which,  as  it  cloaked  evidently  hoftile  in¬ 
tentions,  could  only  be  confidered  as  a  prelude 
to  the  flames  of  a  frefh  war,  which  every  cir- 
cumftance  proves  they  were  meditating  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  firfl:  favourable  opportunity. 

For  what  is  the  objeff  of  the  prefent  war, 
and  the  end  why  this  infinite  expence  has  been 
incurred,  and  fuch  a  profufion  of  our  befl: 
blood  fpilt,  if  not  to  fecure  the  nation  and  her 
colonies  from  the  wicked  defigns,  and  from 
the  infatiable  ambition,  of  France  ?  Now  this 
we  all  know  can  only  be  done  by  deflroyino- 
her  power  at  fea.  *  ° 

With  relpect  to  France  and  us,  the  cafe  is 
widely  different.  With  us  the  war  is  carried 
on,  I  fear  not  to  aver  it,  pro  arts  &  focis,  for 
our  religion  and  properties,  for  our  laws  and 
liberties,  that  is,  for  every  thing  dear  or  valu¬ 
able;  whilft  France  has  involved  all  Europe 
in  the  flames  of  a  moft  cruel  and  pernicious 
war,  for  a  power  which  flie  can  very  well  be 
without.  We  rifle  all  in  defence  of  our  all. 
France,  who  is  the  agreffor,  and  that  wan¬ 
tonly  and  without  any  neceflity  on  her  fide,  if 
(he  lofe  all  we  can  take  from  her,  will  ftill  en¬ 
joy  but  too  much. 
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The  natural  advantages  attached  to  her 
foil,  the  numberlefs  commodities  and  manu¬ 
factures  with  which  that  country  abounds,  all 
of  them  coveted  wi  n  extreme  greedinefs  by 
their  neighbours,  naturally  make  that  country 
the  center  where  all  the  cafh  of  Europe  ultima¬ 
tely  terminates,  infomuch  that  there  is  hardly 
any  nation  (he  trades  with,  where  (he  is  not 
the  gainer.  Here  I  might  recount  a  long  de¬ 
tail  of  thofe  articles.  Her  wines,  her  brandies, 
her  paper,  her  fait,  her  filks,  her  rich  fabricks 
of  c; old  and  filver  huffs,  her  linen  and cambricks, 
her"  woollen  manufactures,  which  bring  her 
immenfe  funis,  her  corn,  wine,  oil,  Lcrniilk  and 
honey,  which  not  only  fill  her  with  a  world 
of  treafure,  but  enable  her,  as  we  lee  by  ocu¬ 
lar  demonftration,  to  fupport  an  ;  amazingly 
burdenfome  war  both  to  her  and  to  us,  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  commerce,  and  almoft  with¬ 
out  any  colonies  at  all.  And  indeed  how 
fhould  France  (land  in  need  of  eithci,  llie  who, 
through  their  incomprehenfible  fupinenefs, 
finds  colonies  and  tributaries  in  every  nation  of 
Europe?  How  fhould  iiie  be  at  a  lots  fot  In¬ 
dians  to  take  off  her  manufactures,  when  we 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  to  oui 
common  fhame  be  it  fpoken,  with  a  truly  In¬ 
dian  ftupidity,  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  rava¬ 
ges,  thus  fupporting  thofe  incendiaries  and  the 

common  difturbers  oi  all  mankind.  In  a  word, 

Heaven,  befides  the  beauty  and  ialubrity  of  the 
climate, *  has  fhowered  fuch  a  profufion  of  blef- 
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Tings  upon  her,  as  well  for  luxury  as  ufe,  as 
mu  ft  render  her  the  happieft,  as  ftie  is  already 
the  moft  independent,  kingdom  upon  earth, 
had  not  the  fame  allwife  and  juft  Providence, 
who,  for  the  puniftiment  of  finners,  hath  mixed 
the  fweet  with  the  bitter  in  every  cup,  curfed 
her  with  an  inordinate  and  an  infatiable  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  a  heart  and  difpofition  that  knows 

not  how  to  be  at  reft. 

» 

What  fhall  I  fay  of,  what  is  but  too  well  feen 
in  the  miferies  of  Europe,  which  for  this  very 
reafon  never  know  any  end;  I  mean  her  pro- 
lificknefs,  and  thole  infinite  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  whichthis  country  fwarms,  thole  hives 
which  fupplv  her  with  hands,  to  perpetuate  the 
wafting  and  devaftation  of  the  earth,  and  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  human  fpecies,  which  this 
everlafting  peftilence  of  war,  the  curfed  fruits  of 
her  ambition,  occafions?  A  circumftance, which, 
joined  to  her  known  reftleflhefs  (and  which 
has  formed  the  charadfer  of  the  whole  people 
from  Julius  Caefar  to  this  day,  without  the 
change  of  a  fingle  feature)  renders  her  a  dan¬ 
gerous  neighbour  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
This  fingle  circumftance  alone  gives  her  a  po¬ 
wer  more  than  enough  for  any  honeft  purpofe, 
fuppofing  her  totally  divefted  of  her  trade,  her 
marine,  and  with  them  of  all  her  colonies. 

Farther,  her  fituation  in  the  center  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  like  that  of  the  cat  in  the 
fable,  which  fhe  thus  both  feparates  and  em¬ 
broils,  enables  her  to  keep  the  torch  of  dilcord 
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always  burning  3  and  by  this  too  fhe  is  ready  to 
profit  of  every  occafion,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  every  favourable  handle  which  fortune  pre- 
fonts  her.  Thus,  whilft  Ihe  has  kept  Italy  on 
one  hand,  and  Germany  on  the  other,  either  in 
a  perpetual  ferment,  or  what  l’uits  her  purpofe 
equally  well,  by  keeping  both  in  a  ftate  of  divifi- 
on,  which  deftroys  their  force,  and  withers  their 
natural  ftrength  3  and  whilft  fhe  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  heaven  and  earth  to  diveft  us  of  that  naval 
power,  fo  neceftary  to  our  own  prefervation  and 
to  that  of  all  Europe,  fhe  has  actually  made 
Spain  very  little  better  than  a  province  to  her. 
I  lay  a  province,  for  if  fhe  is  not  immediately 
under  her  government,  flie  is  not  thelefs  depen¬ 
dent  on  her,  unlefs  any  man  will  venture  to  fay 
that  She  is  independent,  whom  in  peace  fhe 
both  iucks  and  fleeces,  and  who  generally  in 
war  too  has  been  known  to  bleed  for  interefts 
not  her  own.  Thus  France,  we  fee,  without 
any  colonies,  without  navigation,  and  even 
without  any  commerce  which  the  lofs  of  either 
can  take  from  her,  what  is  evident  (as  will 
be  feen  in  the  fequel)  from  her  wantonly  rejedl- 
ing  a  peace,  to  which  neither  her  fortune  nor 
her  behaviour  gave  her  any  title,  not  only  can 
very  well  preferve  her  own  independency,  but 
is  alfo  in  a  capacity  to  attempt  the  deftrudtion 
of  her  neighbours. 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  lire  has 
every  thing  to  fear  from  without ;  and  as  her 
ftrcngth  is  not  internal,  flic  can  have  no 
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bulwark  to  truft  to,  but  that  tingle  defence  of 
the  lea,  which  requires  all  the  advantages  of  a 
large  commerce,  and  an  extenfive  navigation  ; 
and  thefe  can  be  maintained  only  by  her 
colonies,  joined  to  all  the  policy,  induftry  and 
vigilance  the  can  pofiibly  fummon  to  her 
affiftance.  And  were  fhe  one  reduced,  which 
the  large  fi.rides  of  France  towards  the 
fovereignty  of  the  ocean,  gave  her  the jufteft 
grounds  to  apprehend,  what  a  miferable 
change  would  here  be  !  If  die  look  upon  the 
continent,  which  fhe  can  fee  from  hertliores, 
that  has  always  been  fatal  to  her :  If  fhe  cat! 
her  eyes  towards  the  fea,  from  whence  the 
now  draws,  and  from  which  I  hope  fhe  will 
ever  continue  to  draw  at  once  both  wealth 
and  fecurity,  that  would  in  this  cafe  multiply 
her  dangers,  and  but  ferve  to  accelerate  her 
ruin  ! 

What  we  ought  then  to  conclude  is,  that, 
on  our  fide,  the  wa r  is  not  only  necefl'ary,  but 
unavoidable  :  With  France,  who  was  but  too 
powerful  and  too  happy  before,  the  conteft  is 
only  to  accomplifh  your  deftrudtion.  Her 
motives  for  entering  into  the  war  being  thus, 
the  bafeft  and  moft  wicked  that  can  be,  we 
ought  therefore  to  fufpedl  every  propofal  flue 
makes  us,  even  were  they  cloaked  under  the 
appearance  of  the  greateft  advantages  to 
us.  I  fhall  very  foon  fhew  you,  that  the 
terms  fhe  has  propofed,  befides  a  long  feries 
of  frivolous  delays,  pitiful  fhifts,  and  the 
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in  oft  egregious  prevarication,  are  fo  far  from 
being  mafked  with  any  apparent  benefits  to 
you  that,  cn  the  contrary,  they  bear  in  their 
face  the  moft  evident  proofs  of  impending 
ruin  and  deftrudlion. 

For  we  fhail  fee  the  peace,  had  it  ever  taken 
place,  to  have  been  both  illufive  and  pernici¬ 
ous  ;  we  fhail  fee  that  this  peace,  if  it  deferve 
that  name,  was  no  more  than  a  contemptible 
fliift  to  gain  time  for  perpetrating  more  mif- 
chief  againft  us  ;  and  that  the  teal  objeft  of 
thefe  feemingly  refigned  negotiators,  were  to 
prolong  and  augment  the  great  expence  we  at 
prefent  incur,  hoping  this  way  at  leaf!:  to  make 
the  nation  weary  of  a  juft  and  neceffary  war ; 
we  fhal!  fee  them,  fo  far  from  entertaining  any 
thoughts  of  peace,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
propofals,  preparing  to  continue  the  war  with 
greater  advantage,  by  endeavouring  to  with¬ 
draw  us  from  our  allies,  and  confequently  to 
deilroy  that  mutual  confidence,  fo  neceffary 
to  the  common  caufe  ;  we  fhail  fee  France 
blackening  the  character  of  Great  Britain,  and 
reprefenting  us  as  a  neft  of  pyrates,  whofe 
ambitious  defigns  will  be  dangerous  to  all 
Europe.  Laftly,  and  which  is  1  believe  their 
laft  refource,  their  ultimate  and  final  hope,  we 
fhail  fee  them  endeavouring,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  and  in  which  it  will  appear  they 
have  but  too  well  fucceeded,  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  a  quarrel  foreign  to  them,  and 
repugnant  to  their  known  interefts,  and  by 
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a  piece  of  the  greateft  injuftice,  as  well  as  the 
blacked  ingratitude,  we  (hall  fee  thofe Spaniards 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  dronged  and  reiterated 
profeffions  of  the  firmed  friendfhip,  and  openly 
violating  the  molt  folemn  engagements,  and 
the  mod  facred  treaties.  In  a  word,  wefhalL 
from  this  be  able  to  judge  what  part  the 
intered  of  the  nation  requires  her  to  take,  in 
refpefl  of  this  poeple,  who,  if  they  are  not 
our  enemies  themfelves,  are  yet  the  ftrenghen- 
ers  of  their  hands,  and  by  every  hep  of  their 
pad;  conduit  prove  themfelves  determined, 
either  to  compel  us  to  part  with  fome  of  our 
mod  valuable  acquifitions,  or  at  lead  to  fhare 
the  danger  with  them,  and  run  ail  hazards  in 
an  open  war  with  us. 

And  here  I  mud  dop  to  exprefs  my  adonifh- 
ment  at  the  impudence  and  infolence  of  our 
enemies  in  the  demands  they  have  made,  lo 
far  am  I  from  wondering  at  their  being  rejec¬ 
ted,  and  that  too  with  indignation.  1  lacy 
feem  to  have  confidered,  neither  what  tl^ey 
might  promife  themfelves  from  the  circum- 
dances  of  things,  that  is,  from  their  own  as 
well  as  our  fituation,  and  much  lels  from  the 
man  then  (I  widi  I  could  fay  now)  at  the  heun. 
I  am  forry  to  find,  that  their  experience,  and 
the  terms  they  have  formerly  obtained,  on  oc- 
cafions  fimilar  in  every  thing  but  the  iuccefs  of 
our  operations,  and  that  invincible  integiity 
with  which  they  have  been  managed,  but  too 
well  judify  their  attempting  the  fame  now. 
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They  were  fenfible,  that,  if  their  plea  was  bad, 
11  "  powerful  Supporters,  impudence  and 
evasion  their  fide;  and  if  the  virtues  of  the 

^ie  helm  gave  them  fuch  fears 
fot  tue  fuccefs  of  their  abominable  enterprize, 
they  Sound  encouragement  in  the  jealoufy  and 
avaiice,  or  wants,  of  thofe  who  beheld  lb 
much  merit  and  that  too  crowned  with  much 
advantage  to  their  country,  with  an  inward 
pain.  T  hey  neither  loved  the  man  nor  the 
caufe  which  his  vigilance  had  fo  Strengthened  j 
fo  that  our  enemies  had  reafon  to  believe  they 
Ihouid  find  advocates  for  their  propofals,  let 
them  be  ever  fo  dangerous  and  pernicious. 
Sorry  am  I  to  think  their  conjectures  have  been 
put  too  well  founded,  and  that  they  Ihouid  be 
juftified  by  thofe  effedts  which  are  already  but 
too  visible.  And  1  mull  acknowledge  my  fears 
left  we  feel  them  fill  more,  except  the  nation 
beflii  s  ufeil  (i  mean  aiways  in  a  legal  manner, 

and  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution) 
before  it  is  too  late.  y 

One  would  have  imagined  an  enemy,  all 
whofe  fenemes  have  mi-carried,  and  his  opera¬ 
tions,  in  all  parts  (by  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  one  man,  to  his  immortal  honour  be  it 
.poken)  have  been  baffled  and  rendered  abor¬ 
tive  ;  one  would  have  thought  fo  unfortunate 
an  enemy  would  have  Sacrificed  Somewhat  to  ' 
fecurc  him.' elf  a  Solid  and  a  necefiary  peace. 
They  could  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know,  that 
the  cauie  of  the  war  was  not  only  their  vio¬ 
lent 
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lent  and  unjudifiable  encroachments  on  our 
territory,  for  that  was  but  a  fecondary  caufe, 
but  that  alarming  and  overgrown  power  which 
they  made  fubfervient  to  the  mod  abominable 
ends,  and  to  the  mod  pernicious  purpofes.  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  not  always  the  parent  of  power.  It 
may  be  even  rendered  of  little  avail  towards 
power,  not  only  by  its  native  and  intrinfic  infig- 
nificancy,  but  alfo  by  the  nature  of  its  fituation. 
Therefore  the  facrifice  we  expedted  at  their 
hands,  was  not  only  a  fin-offering  of  fome 
part  of  the  lands,  which,  by  the  favour  of  the 
divine  Providence,  we  already  have  without 
them,  but  the  relinquifhing  of  lomewhat  that 
might  abridge  their  power,  and  which,  in  fuch 
hands  efpecially,  fo  judly  filled  us  with  appre- 
enfions. 

Thofe  honourable  and  refigned  negociators 
mud  have  thought,  either  that  the  Argus  of 
Great  Britain  could  have  been  lulled  with  thefe 
illufive  drains,  that  he  could  not  conceive  this 
fubtle  fetch,  and  that  fome  others  would  even 
wink  at  it  fliould  they  difcover  the  cheat,  whild 
the  nation  were  amufed  with  the  notion  of 
an  ufeful  peace,  becaufe  we  had  pofiibly 
acquired  a  larger  portion  of  the  dreary  wilds, 
and  uncultivable  defarts  of  Canada,  and  thofe 
too  chilled  with  the  frods  and  fnows  of  the 
polej  for  that  this  was  all  that  in  fadt  they  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  us,  will  too  evidently  appear. 
Regions  that  howl  with  eternal  tempeds,  and 
where  life,  in  the  winter,  is  prefer  ved  at  an  expence 
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that  almoft  outgoes  its  value,  at  lead  in  fuchan 
uncomfortable  fituntion  as  that  of  this  Lapland 
America  ! — How  differently  do  they  carve  out 
for  thenffelves  ?  The  portion  they  referve  for 
themlelves,  and  that  too  with  limits  as  former 
ly  never  to  be  determined,  or  rather  without 
any  limits  but  their  known  juftice  and  mode¬ 
ration,  and  which  are  fine  to  eat  into  all  the 
parts  that  are  worth  poffeffing  in  your  fhare, 
lies  in  the  delightful  and  fertile  plains  of  Loui- 
fiana,  on  the  banks  of  that  king  and  father  of 
the  American  floods  the  Miffiflippi,  whofe  va¬ 
rious  fruits  and  produce  are  warmed  by  the 
influence  of  a  more  chearful  and  a  more  neigh¬ 
bouring  fun,  whilft  your  planters  are  freezing 
beneath  the  Bear,  and  ftarving  with  the  Eafui- 
meaux  !  This  is  the  great  emolument  the  na¬ 
tion  reaps  by  the  ceffion  of  Canada  ;  this 
the  mighty  fruits  we  derive  from  the  conqueft 
of  a  country,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  belt 
writers,  a  man  who  writes  too,  a-vec  connoif- 
fance  de  cauje ,  for  he  was  fent  to  view  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  by  Lewis  XIV,  more  extenfive 
than  ever  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  molt 
flou!  ifhing  times,  but  which  by  this  celebrated 
repartition  would  be  flirunk  up,  andlhrivelled  to 
fucha  wretched  lize,  as  fcarce  to  equal  one  ofits 
own  dependencies  j  fo  that  many  of  their 
planters  now  in  Canada,  would  on  the  hid¬ 
den  find  themfelvcs  in  Louifiana,  without 
moving  a  loot. 
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Bat  fuppofing  they  were  adtually  and  which 
I  will  never  believe,  bona  fide,  to  give  up  to 
us  all  Canada,  the  good  with  the  bad,  in  its 
full  and  juft  extent,  and  we  fhould  be  put  in 
poli’eflion  of  a  track  of  wafles  and  defarts,  as 
much  as  our  heart  could  with,  and  confequently 
fuffkient  to  hoodwink  the  people  they  intend  to 
bubble  ;  what  mighty  advantage  fhould  we 
reap  by  it  ?  What  acceffion  of  power  would  it 
bring  to  us,  and  how  would  it  a  fled!  that  of 
our  enemies  ?  For  my  part,  I  can  never  fee  how 
our  flrength  would  be  increafed  by  having  a 
large  and  more  extenfive  frontier  to  defend* or 
their  flrength  diminifhed  by  having  their  whole 
force  collected  into  one  firm  compadt  body,  on 
one  fpot.  '  In  a  word,  it  is  as  abfurd  to  imagine 
that  extent  of  territory  is  greatnefs  or  power  in 
the  body-politic,  as  it  would  be  to  hold  dropfy 
ano  impoflumation  to  be  vigour  and  flrength 
in  the  natural  body.  It  is  true,  we  fhould  have 
by  this  means  removed  the  danger  from  us  for  a 
while ;  I  confefs  it,  for  my  argument  Hands  in 
need  of  nothing  but  the  truth  to  eflablilh  it : 
we  fhould  alfo  have  this  further  advantage,  that 
we  fhould  not  be,  as  formerly,  hemmed  in  on 
all  fides,  at  leafl  not  fo  clofely.  But  what  does 
this  avail,  if  the  remedy  is,  what  it  certainly 
muft  be,  no  more  than  a  paultry  palliative,  to 
fkin  over  a  difeafe  which  is  prefently  to  return, 
and  that  with  ten-fold  violence  ?  I  am  perfedl- 
ly  convinced,  that  the  great  fecurity  of  our 
colonies,  or  rather  the  reafon  why  they  arc  not 
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already  in  the  hands  of  cur  enemies,  has  been 
owing  to  nothing  but  their  wrong-headed  policy 
in  grafping  at  too  much  territory,  and  in  feiz- 
i;.g  a  track,  which,  in  (lead  of  encreafing  their 
drength,  and  enabling  them  to  pofiefs  thetn- 
felves  of  our  fettlements,  rendered  them  un¬ 
able  to' defend  it ;  a  track  which  obliged  them 
to  divide  t  ieir  force,  and  which,  by  facilitating 
our  operations,  like  the  Roman  empire,  grown 
too  large  even  for  the  mailers  of  the  world, 
overwhelmed  them  with  its  vad  and  unwieldy 
bulk,  and  buried  them  in  its  ruins. 

So  that  by  obliging  them  to  part  with  Cana¬ 
da  only,  we  unite  their  whole  force  in  Loui- 
fiana,  we  ftrengihen  them  with  new  alliances 
of  Indian  nations  not  vet  difeovered,  befides 
their  ancient  adherents,  who  will  certainly  re¬ 
tire  with  them,  and  betides  all  their  fubjedts  in 
Canada,  who  were  to  have  had  time  given  them 
for  that  end;  that  is,  we  render  their  force  in¬ 
finitely  greater,  and  yet  think  we  have  done 
mighty  tilings,  by  having  obliged  them  to  fet¬ 
tle  a  day  or  two’s  march  farther  from  our 
colonies. 

Could  we  indeed  imagine  this  immenfe 
wafte  (firfl  of  all  to  be  ours,  for  I  confeis  I 
cannot  furmount  my  fears)  and  what  poffibly 
may  happen  if  both  nations  fubfid  ten  or  twelve 
centuries  hence,  (for  this  can  never  take  place 
till  the  more  fertile  lands,  and  fitch  as  lie  in  a 
milder  and  more  kindly  climate,  have  been  fird 
entirely  taken  up)  we  may  then  indeed,  with¬ 
out 


out  much  hcfitation,  allow  ourfelves  gainers 
by  fuch  a  conqued.  Till  then  I  mull:  be  of 
opinion  it  will  prove  like  that  of  Eolus  in  the 
poet, 

«  An  airy  empire,  anti  a  waftc  command.” 

However,  that  the  adverfaries  of  fo  noble 
a  caufe  may  have  nothing  to  fay,  1  will  fup- 
pofe  us  for  once  in  poffeffion  of  all  Canada, 
and  that  it  proves  in  many  parts  a  fertile  foil, 
under  a  mild  and  healthful  climate ;  I  dill  deny 
that  fuch  a  peace  is  worth  the  contending  for, 
and  much  lefs  fo  of  all  the  blood  and  treafure 
it  has  even  already  cod  us.  The  French,  our, 
and  1  hope  their  own  enemies,  fo  far  front 
being  lofers,  are  by  the  union  of  their  whole 
force" upon  one  fpot,  gainers  by  the  exchange. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  Lewis  XIV.  who, 
tyrant  as  he  was,  had  underdanding  enough 
to  make  the  mod  of  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftance,  and  who  then  warded  the  blow, 
which  had  we  flruck.  as  it  was  in  our  power 
to  have  done,  we  had  not  now  been  contend¬ 
ing  for  what  is  eilentiai  to  our  independency, 
and  in  feme  fort  to  cur  very  being.  This  great, 
but  wicked  man,  laid  it  upon  ids  governors 
in  North  America,  the  very  country  in  quef- 
tion,  to  collect  their  force  as  much  as  podibie. 
This,  happily  for  us,  they  negleded  to  do ; 
and  thus  by  the  extravagance  of  their  concu- 
pifcence,  in  endeavouring  to  grafp  ail  en¬ 
dangered  as  we  fee  the  whole  cl  theii  lettic - 
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In  iuch  a  cafe  too,  not  only  their  planters, 
but  the  Indians, in  their  intereft,  would  eertain- 
ly  follow  them  ;  for  fo  wife  and  forefeeing  has 
their  policy  been,  and  fo  remifs  were  we  in  all 
thofe  mints,  that,  wnilft  they  were  converting 
t  icit  Indian  allies  into  bigots,  at  once  for  their 
nation  and  religion,  a  tye  which  was  alfo 
more  firmly  cemented  by  intermarriages,  we 
fat  down  contented  with  debauching  the  little 
fn.uc  of  moiais  tneir  favage  ftate  had  given  our 
allies,  by  furmfhing  them  with  that  known  rats¬ 
bane  of  the  whole  Indian  name,  flrong  liquors, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  tranfitory.  advantages  of  a 
pitiful  fiiare  in  the  fur- trade'  The  object  of 
the  French  policy  was,  by  teaching  them  Eu_ 
ropean  manners,  and  an  affedlion  for  their  own 
way  of  living,  and  by  converting  them  to 
their  religion,  to  make  them  ufeful  to  them- 
lclves,  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  co]ony 
and  at  the  fame  time  benefactors  to  old  France 
by  encreafing  the  confumption  of  an  infinity  of 
her  manufactures.  France  therefore,  inftead  of 
loliciting  fuch  a  repartition  at  the  clofe  of  an 
un  irolperous  war,  ought  of  her  own  accord 
to  have  let  about  it  with  all  poflible  difpatch. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  whilft  we  are  amu- 
fing  ourfelves  with  our  having  humbled 
her  pride,  and  mortified  her  ambition 
and  vanity,  file  is  fecretly  hugging  herfelf 
with  the  firm  confidence  that  her  condition  is 
really  bettered,  and  deriving  wifdom  and  a  cool 
regard  to  her  natural  intereft,  that  is,  by 
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drawing  every  advantage  from  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  fhe  is  only  meditating  how,  after  having 
lulled  us  into  fecurity,  by  a  fpecious,  but  hol¬ 
low  peace,  fhe  may  profit  of  her  redoubled 
force,  and  by  pouring  it  like  a  torrent  upon  our 
provinces  all  at  once,  when  we  are  leaf!  aware  of 
it,  accomplith  their  project  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  feas,  by  the  ruin  of  our  colonies. 

I  hope  therefore  I  (hall  have  the  concurrence  of 
every  honeft  man  in  requeuing,  that  thefe  terms, 
and  fuch  an  article  efpecially,  may  be  rejected. 
For  if  you  leave  them  any  corner  of  America, 
it  fignifies  little  to  them  in  what  climate  it  lye, 
what  commodities  it  furnifb,  cr  indeed  whether 
it  furnifh  any  commodities  at  all.  Whether 
it  is  a  paradife  cr  a  defart,  ’tis  all  one  to 
them,  and  it  will  equally  anfwer  all  their 
purpofes.  What  they  want  is  not  .fo  much 
the  profit  (though  they  have  no  contempt  of 
that  neither)  but  only  to  be  in  fome  part  near 
us,  and  to  lie  quiet  till  they  have  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  flriking  the  fatal  blow  they 
have  been  fo  long  meditating.  You  fhould 
not  only  dread  their  commerce,  but  their  focie- 
ty:  There  is  no  fafety  for  you  in  fuch  com¬ 
pany,  and  you  fhould  fly  from  them  as  from 
the  plague,  or  the  peftilence. 

Canada,  in  its  infancy,  confided  in  a  fmall 
territory  round  Quebec.  It  is  now  almoft  one- 
fcurth  of  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  Per¬ 
haps  I  fhall  be  told,  they  have  yet  reaped  no 
confiderable  advantage  from  it,  and  that  it  has 

rather 
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rather  been  a  charge  and  a  burthen  to  them, 
much  the  worfe.  The  very  reafon  why  we 
ought  to  fufpedt  their  retaining  it.  What  they 
want  then  (it  is  plain  to  a  demonftration)  is  not 
any  lucrative  commerce  (they  had  but  too 
much  of  that  without  it)  nor  yet  a  marine, 
which  they  found,  through  our  fupinenefs,  in 
the  fifhcrics,  but  oniy  to  be  near  you ,  like  the 
devil  in  the  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  to  fcize  the 
fir  ft  inviting  occafion  to  deftroy  your  colonies, 
and  confequently  your  commerce  and  naval 
power  together 

Well,  therefore,  may  we  account  for  their 
feeming  negledl  of  their  own  colonies.  They 
might  well  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  and  ex- 
penceof clearing  and  plantingthem.  This  atonce 
accounts  for  the  lazy,  but  jovial,  lives  of  the 
Canadians.  For  why  fhould  they  labour?  You 
were  clearing  and  improving  the  lands,  you 
were  building  the  houfes,  and  cultivating  the 
plantations,  which  they  intended  to  occupy  ! 
You  were  the  bees,  and  were  making  that  ho- 
ney  which  tlrofe  drones,  or  rather  thole  bears 
of  Canada  were  to  devour. 

Another  unanfwerable  reafon  againft  the 
c.fiion  of  any  part  of  North  America  to 
France,  is  this,  that  fuppofing  them  to 
yield  us  all  Canada,  and  to  leave  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  limits  of  it  to  ourfelves;  yet  (I 
wiil  prove  it  in  the  moft  irrefragable  manner) 
fuch  a  peace  would  be  not  only  a  bad  one, 
but  fuch  a  piece  of  folly,  that  nobody 
but  madmen,  or  worfe,  would  have  any 
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thing  to  do  with  it.  For  this  very  country 
of  Louiliana,  wc  feem  difpofed  fo- hi  lily  and 
ftupidly  to  leave  them,  without  any  hoflilities, 
without  the  rifk  of  another  war,  and  even  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  perfidy,  fo  natural  to  them,  and 
for  which  they  are  fo  juftly  famous,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  the  undoing,  not  of  one  or  of  two, 
but  of  all  cur  colonies.  For  what  France  has 
been  to  Great  Britain,  with  refpedt  to  the  trade 
of  Europe,  Louifiana  will  more  than  doubly  be 
to  our  fettlements  in  North  America.  I  fhall 
here,  for  brevity’s  fake,  pafs  over  the  infinite 
multitude  of  people  that  country  is  capable  of 
nourififing  ;  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  her  fur- 
trade,  which  muft  of  courfe  fall  to  its  fhare, 
as  thofe  animals  which  produce  it  will  certainly 
retire  back  in  proportion,  as  the  more  mari¬ 
time  and  eafterly  parts  are  fettled.  I  fhall  fay 
no  more  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  by 
new  alliances  will  ftrengthen  their  hands  for 
any  hoftile  purpofe  :  I  fhall  fuppofe  all  thofe 
bloody  pro;e£ts  laid  afide,  and  that  inftead  of 
afifafiins  and  hell  hounds,  as  they  have  always 
hitherto  been,  they  are  all  of  a  fudden  become 
peaceful  hulbandmen,  and  the  bed  and  moft 
inoffenfive  neighbours  imaginable.  I  fliall  now 
only  view  them  in  the  light  of  fair  traders  and 
honeft  rivals.  Yet 

Their  pofleffing  this  country  under  all  thofe 
flatteringcircumftances,  andthisoutwardfhewof 
fecurity,notwithftanding  this  Saturnian  age,  with 
out  guile  or  hatred,  the  bare  poffdfionof  thislpot, 
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Javer  it,  will  render  your  colonies  not  worth 
the  polk  fling.  You  had  better,  and  would  adt 
more  like  wife  men,  to  make  them  aprefent  of 

V  'ii  at  once*  ^  ou  will  from  this  reap  a 
doub.e  advantage.  In  the  firft  place,  you  will 

prevent  many  a  hot  contefl  and  a  prodigious 
eftufion  of  blood  to  no  purpofe  ;  in  the  fecond 
you^  wnl  have  the  merit  of  having  conferred  fo 
noble  a  piefent,  and  you  will,  by  being  thus  at 
}Oul  wits  end,  do  in  a  condition  to  conlider  of 
tne  beft  refolutions  then  to  be  taken,  with 
your  money  in  your  pockets. 

But  how  does  this  appear?  Why  from  this, 
v  e  all  knowthe  infinite  benefit  this  nation  reaps 
rom  the  produce  of  the  colonies;  we  are  all 
of  us  convinced  what  riches  we  acquire,  or 
vvhich  is  tne  fame,  what  favings  we  make  by 
the  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which 
produces  mimenfe  firms  both  to  the  nation 
and  government,  how  neceffary  to  our  iflands, 
are  the  flock  the  flour  and  wood  of  the  Northern 
colonies  :  What  infinite  benefit  our  planters 
reap  by  the  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton  of  the 
foutnern  colonies,  what  ample  returns  are 
made  by  means  of  this  produce,  and  what  an 
infinity  of  treafure  poured  into  this  kingdom  : 
Vvnat  a  flill  greater  treafure  might  further 
anf?  lU>!n  tllt:  culture  of  filk,  wine,  oil,  and 
pernaps  many  other  articles  not  yet  thought 
on,  and  for  which  we  pay  a  balance  toother 
na  ions,  poffibly  our  very  enemies.  All  thefe  our 
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Colonies  produce  in  abundance, to  the  great  emo~ 
ument  of  our  country. 

But  Louifiana,  that  colony  we  fet  fo  light 
by,  not  only  produces  the  fame,  but  many 
other  commodities,  in  much  greater  plenty, 
and  in  Hill  greater  perfection.  This  contem¬ 
ned  corner,  which  we  neglect  becaufe  it  lies 
not  on  the  fea,  and  as  it  were  flaring  us  in  the 
face,  has  fo  much  the  advantage  of  our  colonies, 
that  for  every  hogfhead  of  tobacco,  for  every 
bufhel  of  corn,  for  every  barrel  of  rice,  for  every 
bale  of  cotton,  and  for  every  pound  of  indigo, 
that  country  will  produce  not  only  a  very  great 
quantity  and  number,  but  thofe  alfo  better  in 
their  kind,  and  fuch  as  will  yield  a  vaftly  pre¬ 
ferable  price,  at  the  market. 

The  Louilianians  will  be  able  to  furnifh  your 
and  their  own  Weft-India  iflands,  with  corn, 
provifion,  and  lumber  (for  merchants  will, 
when  they  can,  and  I  don’t  fee  in  the  prefent 
cafe  how  you  can  hinder  them)  always  go  to 
the  beft  and  cheapeft. 

They  will  fupply  and  now  actually  do  ail 
Europe  with  indigo :  they  will  in  time  too 
fupply  themfelves,  and  perhaps  other  nations, 
with  tobacco  :  in  the  articles  of  cotton  ,  filk, 
pitch  and  tar,  they  have  the  fame  and  many 
more  advantages  than  you  have  :  in  the  fugar- 
trade,  which  they  had  engrofl'ed  before,  to  your 
great  hurt,  they  will  now  for  everundcrfel  you, 
and  that  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  leave  you  no  fhare 
of  it  at  all,  except  your  own  confumption ;  for 
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tliis  too  they  have  lately  cultivated  here,  and 
that  with  an  amazing  fuccefs. 

Are  you  then  going  by  this  peace  to  leave 
them  in  polTeffion  of  a  country,  where  they 
will  multiply  to  an  infinite  degree  ?  a  country 
where,  by  their  correfpondence  with  their  old 
Indian  allies,  and  with  many  other  tribes  and 
nations  which  are  to  us  altogether  unknown, 
they  will  draw  from  us  all  the  furrs  of  Canada 
and  the  north  ?  a  country  which  not  only  ren¬ 
ders  all  of  our  colonies  infecure,  and  confe- 
quently  keeps  them  from  being  planted  or 
cultivated,  but  alfo  ruins  and  overturns  what 
has  been  already  done  in  this  refpeft?  in  a  word, 
a  country  which  will  impair  the  wealth,  and 
confequently  fooner  or  later  prove  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  this  nation  ?  ■  , 

In  each  of  thefe  articles  you  read  not  only 
your  own  difgrace,  and  very  great  detriment, 
but  the  ruin  of  at  leaf!  fome  one  province, 
a  new  way  of  conquefl  without  invafion,  and 
therefore  without  either  danger  or  expence, 
— In  the  article  of  corn  and  provifions,  you 
difeover  the  ruin  of  Penfilvania  and  New 
England,  &c.  In  that  of  tobacco,  the  bane  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  the  articles  of  cot¬ 
ton,  fugar,  rice,  indigo,  filk,  &c,  the  entire 
deveftation  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  of  all 
your  i (lands.  In  a  word,  had  they  plundered, 
ravaged  and  deftroyed  your  colonies,  with  fire 
and  fword,  they  had  done  you  lefs  mifehief. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  mifcniefs,  dire  as  they  are,  might  yet 
be  recovered ;  bat  by  this  means  they  are  un¬ 
done  for  ever. 

Here  I  think  I  hear  one  fay,  they  will  lfill 
continue  to  be  ferviceable  for  our  time.  I  deny 
it.  But  were  it  true,  what  wretches  were  we 
thus  to  facrifice  our  pofterity,  and  in  dead  of 
wealth  and  glory,  which  we  have  derived 
from  our  forefathers,  and  which  they,  who 
come  after  us,  have  a  right  to  demand  at  our 
hands,  to  bequeathe  them  poverty,  and, 
what  is  worfe  than  even  death  itfelf,  to  leave 
them  the  inheritance  of  flavery  ?  Who  is  mif- 
creant  enough  to  talk  after  this  manner  ? 

But  neither  the  difgrace  nor  the  danger  flop 
here.  They  will  in  this  cafe  travel  from  the 
bleak  Atlantic,  and  from  the  fetting-fun,  to 
this  eaftern  continent  of  ours,  to  find  us  out, 
fo  true  it  is,  that  dilafter  and  mifehief  never 
come  alone.  For  not  to  mention,  that,  by 
this  means,  the  commerce  of  Europe  muft 
immediately  pafs  into  other  hands,  that,  is,  moft 
evidently  into  thofe  of  our  enemies  (for  with¬ 
out  thofe  articles  which  our  colonies  poffefs,  an 
infinity  of  manufactures  muff  Hand  ftill)  there 
is  a  yet  nearer  ruin  hanging  over  us. 

For  whoever  is  in  pofleflion  of  thofe  inefti- 
mable  commodities,  muft  foon  become  matters 
of  the  foil  alfo.  The  wealth  and  multitude  of 
people  with  which  the  colonies  of  our  enemies 
would  then  abound,  would  render  our  colonics 
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an  eafy  prey.  For  whoever  is  matter  of  the 
loil  and  fhores  of  North  America,  mutt  alfo  be 
matter  of  the  fifheries,  the  great  fupport  of 
naval  power .  The  fatal  confequence  is  too 
evident  to  ftand  in  need  of  a  comment.  But 
this  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon,  as  a  thing, 
which,  as  we  fhall  by  and  by  fee,  they  lay 
open  claim  to,  fo  great  is  their  confidence  in 
our  fupinenefs. 

But  if  thefe  things  are  fo  manifeft,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  thofe  who  aCt  in  contradiction 
to  truth,  when  difplayed  in  the  moft  ftriking 
light,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  charms  of  plea- 
fure  and  advantage  ?  If  this  new  and  virgin 
world  has  fo  many  charms  for  our  enemies, 
what  ought  we  to  do  to  obtain  her  graces,  we 
who  want  her  favours  fo  much,  that  we  can¬ 
not  fubfift  without  them  ?  What  a  vaft  maga¬ 
zine  of  warlike  and  naval  ftores  of  all  forts  does 
the  offer  us  ?  with  what  a  profufion  of  the 
dearc  ft  and  moft  valuable  productions  of  nature 
does  ttie  court  us?  What  an  inexhauftible 
wealth  has  the  for  her  dowry  ?  Shall  we  fhut 
our  eyes  to  charms  capable  of  feducing  us  even 
againft  our  duty?  Shall  we  rejeCt  the  pofieffion 
of  fuch  a  blooming  goddefs,  becaufe  the  offers 
herfelf  to  us  ?  What  infatuation  !  Whatphren- 
zy  !  What  fupinenefs !  What  ftupidity  !  Well 
might  Europe  ridicule  us,  well  might  they,  from 
their  hearts  and  fouls  contemn  us,  and  I  with 
their  contempt  might  terminate  here,  fliould 
we  let  flip  this  opportunity  with  which  Pro¬ 
vidence 
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vidence  tempts  us  with,  to  allert  and  fecure 
our  own  and  o*ir  pollerity’s  wealth  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  O  the  amazing  ftupidity  of  thofe 
who  would  hefitate  a  moment  in  fuch  a  gla¬ 
ring  advantage! 

Methinks,  by  Heavens,  were  intered  wholly 
fet  afide  and  outof  the  queftion,  there  are  many 
and  irreiiftible  temptations  to  recover  the  foie 
poflelTicn  of  what  is  moreover  no  more  than 
our  birthright.  What  man  that  loves  his 
country,  can  help  being  ravifhed  at  the  en¬ 
chanting  and  fweetly  romantic  profpedl,  and 
what  a  plealing  dream  at  leaf!  is  it,  for  an 
Englifhman  to  imagine,  that,  together  with 
the  glory  of  their  arms,  arts  and  learning 
will  be  diffufed  over  one  half  the  terra- 
qeuous  globe  ?  What  a  mean,  what  an  inli- 
pid  fpirit  muft  poffefs  the  wretch  who  is  not 
tranfported  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  to  think 
that  the  language  of  his  country  will  one  day 
become  that  of  the  other  hemifphere?  To  re- 
deed;  that,  with  the  help  of  his  mother-tongue 
alone,  he  may  travel  over  more  countries,  and 
a  greater  tradl  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  he 
can  now  do  with  a  multitude?  Here  the  preach¬ 
er  might  preach  to  and  convert  many  nations, 
without  the  gift  of  tongues.  Our  poets  might 
alfo  ling  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
and  for  ought  we  know,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  California,  and  now  adtually  be  perufed  un¬ 
der  the  riling  and  the  fetting  fun  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Miffiffipi,  and  from  the  ocean 
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that  wallies  the  {bores  of  Japan,  to  the  con- 
lines  of  Mexico. 

Our  authors,  which  are  inferior  to  none,  and 
often  fuperior  to  the  moft  boalted  writers,  not 
or  modern  times  alone,  but  of  the  higheft  and 
moft  venerable  antiquity,  will  then  be  read,  and 
underftood ;  not  with  prejudice  and  mangled 
tranflations,  but  will  have  juftice  done  to  their 
tranfcendent  merit,  in  their  native  language. 

The  French,  our  enemies,  who  are  ufur- 
pers  in  every  thing,  and  whofe  ufurpations,  had 
they  been  confined  to  this  fort,  had  been  both 
pardonable,  and  even  worthy  imitation,  have 
have  long  affedted  to  give  laws  in  works  of 
tafte,  and  boaft  with  their  ufual  vanity,  and 
felf-fufficiency,  to  have  carried  human  letters 
to  the  greateft  height  of  any  nation,  fince  the 
revival  of  ufeful  and  commendable  learning. 
It  would  be  a  kind  of  l'acrilege,  to  rob  the  dead 
of  the  only  reward  that  is  commonly  given  to 
their  labours,  and  which  too  is  often  held 
till  they  can  no  longer  enjoy  it.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  deprive  them  of  this  ideal  recompence, 
and  this  windy  fatisfadtion,  for  their  many  painful 
vigils,  in  order  to  adorn  or  improve  their  age 
and  nation  ;  for  which  reafon  I  will  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  feveral  branches  of  valuable 
fcience,  fome  of  their  authors  have  gone  great 
lengths,  and  have  been  benefadtors  to  their 
country,  and  even  to  all  mankind :  We 
ought  to  honour  the  memory  of  thefe  great 
men,  toowhom  we  owe  this  obligation,  and 
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confider  them  as  citizens  of  the  world,  fince 
all  nations  have  been  partakers  of  the  profit 
and  pleafure  arifing  from  the  perufal  of  their 
works. 

I  would  not  even  with  exceffive  fcrupulouf- 
nefs  difpute  the  juflice  of  that  opinion,  which 
gives  them  the  glory  of  having  rendered  the 
language  of  their  country  univerfal,  and  with 
having  made  France,  however  unjuft  it  may 
be  to  us,  were  our  merit  but  as  fully  known, 
the  Athens  of  Europe ;  but  upon  this  condi¬ 
tion  however,  that  we  too  may  have  our  juft 
fhare,  and  our  turn,  in  that  celebrity  :  At  leaft 
let  us  have  the  praife  (if  they  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  yield  us  a  fhare  in  the  other)  of 
being  the  Athens,  the  preceptor?,  and  polifh- 
ers,  of  the  New  World;  we  who  can  produce 
authors  equal,  and  in  many  refpeCts  fuperior, 
to  what  they  have  to  fliew  us. 

In  ornamental  learning  (for  I  don’t  defirc 
them  to  believe  my  bare  word)  in  that  fpecics 
of  compofition,  which  has  for  its  object,  the 
true  fubiime  :  I  fpeak  of  what  has  juftly  been 
called  the  mod:  arduous  and  precious  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  human  mind,  that  which  has 
for  its  objeCt,  the  happinefs  of  kingdoms, 
the  forming  the  minds  of  princes,  and  the 
kindling  in  their  fouls,  a  thirft  of  glory,  by 
being  the  guardians,  the  defenders,  and  the 
fathers  of  their  people.  In  this  noble  pro¬ 
duction  they  have  nothing  to  compare  to  us. 
But  this  is  but  a  fmall  commendation  to  have 
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excelled  them,  who  have  in  this  refpedt  done 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  and  much  lefs 
of  our  emulation  ;  and  I  might  jui'tly  fear,  left 
our  illuftrious  countryman,  were  he  to  rife 
from  his  grave  and  hear  me,  might  take  it 
as  an  affront,  he  who  has  enriched  letters  by 
a  better  poem,  than  had  ever  yet  been  com- 
poled,  and  what  is  more  by  a  new  fpecies, 
and  of  whom  the  trued:  was  alfo  the  greatest 
panegyric,  that  could  poffibly  be  faid  of  mortal : 
That  nature  exhaufted  in  the  production  of  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Virgil ;  a  work  of  three  thoufand 
years,  her  whole  force,  and  that  to  make  a 
third,  that  is  Milton  fhe  was  forced  tojoin  the 
tber  two. 

They  boaft  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  in  that 
fpecies  of  fatire  called  the  Mock  Epic,  the  only 
poet  of  juft  tafte  perhaps  they  have  to  boaft 
of.  What  would  they  have  faid,  had  they 
had  the  Rape  of  the  Lcck,  and  the  Dunciad, 
to  ftiew,  two  poems  where  all  the  poignancy 
of  fatire  is  blended  with  the  beauty  and  majefty 
of  the  Epic,  and  which,  as  well  as  his  immor¬ 
tal  tranflation  of  Homer,  ftiew  the  author  of 
them  equal,  had  he  chofen  it,  to  an  Iliad  or  an 
Eneid  ?  Why  do  I  fpeak  of  that  father  of 
Englifh  verfe,  Dryden,  whole  not  having  ex- 
celled  in  the  Epic,  was  owing  more  to  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  his  age,  than  to  his  want  of  incli¬ 
nation  to  have  undertaken  great  things,  and 
much  more  ft  ill  than  to  his  want  of  capacity 
to  have  executed  it  ? 
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But  the  fertility  of  our  foil  is  bed  known  by 
it  natural  and  unaffifted  production  ;  we  can 
boaft  of  a  natural  plant,  formed  by  no  culture 
and  in  the  beginning,  tho’  in  a  hungry  foil 
but  fufficiently  ill  watered  :  I  mean  the  immor¬ 
tal  Shakcfpear,  whofe  ungrafted  fruits  would 
have  done  honour  to  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
bell  times  of  learning. 

In  Philofophy,  who  have  they  to  compare 
with  Locke,  or  in  Phylics,  that  can  Hand  be- 
fide  that  glory  of  humanity,  the  immortal 
Newton  !  where  is  their  hillorian  that  would 
not  be  proud  of  fuch  company  as  Clarendon  ? 
a  province  wherein  they  peculiarly  Urine.  I 
pafs  over  an  infinity  of  other  great  names 
whofe  fame  has  been  already  long  ellablilhed 
and  others  Hill  living,  whofe  reputation  will 
certainly  reach  the  lateH  poflerity,  not  becaufe 
their  merit  is  inferior,  but  becaufe  I  would  huf- 
band  the  lcifure  and  humanity  of  my  readers  : 
The  bare  recital,  the  catalogue  of  them  would 
alone  require,  and.  has  employed  volumes. 

If  then  the  merit  of  our  authors  is  not  fo 
yvell  known,  as  that  of  France,  let  us  impute 
it  to  the  advantage  of  their  fituation,  which 
more  than  their  literary  merit,  has  given  their 
authors  the  pre-eminence  which  they  never 
delerved  ;  and  let  us  juHly  deem  this  one  of 
their  many  encroachments  and  ufurpations. 
The  better  fort  of  readers  begin  to  recover 
from  their  miHake  in  this  refpeCl,  and  there 
are  few  men  of  any  eminence  in  learning,  to 
whom  Englifh  authors  are  not  now  known : 
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and  if  they  are  not  generally  fo  among  feme, 
nations,  either  from  their  being  occupied  in 
wars,  which  employ  all  their  attention,  or  to 
thefe  remains  and  dregs  of  gothicifm,  from, 
which  others  are  but  juft  emerging:  let  us 
feek  that  juftice  in  another  hemisphere,  where 
we  may  in  feme  fort  command  it :  it  is  a  piece 
of  juftice  due  to  thofe  illuftrious  deceafed, 
who  have  renounced  pleafures  in  their  lifetime, 
to  leave  us  the  noble  inheritance  of  their 
Works,  and  whilft  we  do  fo,  let  us  conlider* 
that  we  encreafe  the  glory  and  the  wealth  of 
our  country  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  For 
to  conlider  it  in  the  light  of  advantage  only, 
we  know  that  an  infinity  of  other  arts  and 
manufactures  depend  on  this  commerce  in 
the  molt  precious  of  all  ores,  this  treafure 
and  wealth  of  the  mind  and  underftanding. 
We  have  already  levied  great  contributions 
on  our  American  colonies,  and  fuch  as  would 
feem  altogether  incredible,  were  we  to  men¬ 
tion  them  ;  and  thefe  we  may  ftill  increale  to 
an  infinite  degree. 

If  any  man  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  of 
the  greateft:  force,  though  1  think  fuch  a  no¬ 
tion  fo  exceeding  vile  and  illiberal,  that  no 
gentleman,  or  any  who  pretends  to  have  the 
lentiments  of  fuch,  would  chufe  to  adopt  it: 
I  will  add  another  argument,  which,  I  am  lure, 
every  fon  of  liberty,  and  confequently,  every 
Eriton,  will  allow  to  be  of  infinite  weight. 
And  this  is,  that  as  there  has  always  been  fome 
precaution  in  civilized  nations,  to  mitigate  the 
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fury  of  the  law  and  the  rage  of  juftice,  which, 
as  fhe  is  blind,  is  alfo  oftentimes  miftaken 
(witnefs  the  cities  of  refuge  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  the  afylums  at  Rome,  and  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  in  many  places)  fo  methinks  it 
were  worth  while  to  keep  America  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French,  chiefly,  that  fome  punilh- 
ment  might  be  found  for  certain  lefler  offences, 
and  for  certain  unhappy  criminals,  which, 
though  accompanied  with  all  the  neceflary 
terrors,  might  yet  flop  fhort  of  blood;  and  thus 
(as  in  many  crimes  which  affedt  property,  and 
a  trading  community,  yet  in  their  own  nature 
cannot  be  faid  to  merit  capital  punifhment)  en¬ 
able  a  nation  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  politic,  without  lopping  off  limbs  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  mofl  effential  riches  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  Here  a  nation,  if  fhe  lofes  on  one  fide, 
flte  is  on  the  other  a  gainer  :  Thefe  perfons; 
which  the  too  draconic  Spirit  of  the  laws  would 
occafion  to  be  loft  to  the  country,  now  become 
a  real  advantage  to  it,  much  over-paying  the 
damage.  Further,  in  all  troubles  and  com¬ 
motions  of  ftatesj  in  the  lofs  of  liberty  by  the 
opprefiion  of  one  or  other  of  thofe  tyrants 
which  have  domineered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  all  ages,  and  from  which  the  prelent 
age  and  other  parts,  and  thofe  not  far  diftant, 
are  not  wholly  free,  it  is  fit  there  Should  be 
fome  fandtuary,  fome  refuge,  for  the  milcra- 
bly  and  the  oppreffed. 

Befides,  though  we  who  feel  it  not,  may  re¬ 
joice  at  our  good  fortune,  what  a  noble  thing  is 
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it  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  protect  the  afflided, 
and  to  fuccour  the  diftreffed ;  to  foften  hu- 
1  man  woes,  and  to  pour  balm  into  thofe 
wounds  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  inno- 
nocent  and  the  cruelties  of  the  oppreffor  have 
occafioned.  By  keeping  America,  we  build  a 
palace  and  temple  to  liberty  ■  a  reign  of 
Aflrea  would  here  be  no  fable  ;  here  the  gol¬ 
den  age,  were  the  cruelties  of  the  favages, 
in  (ligated  by  thofe  worfe  than  devils  our  ene¬ 
mies,  reftrained,  would  be  redored  to  the  letter, 
and  in  the  trued  fenfe. 

But,  if  no  arguments  but  thofe  of  intered  will 
move  us :  if  our  difpodtions  are  fo  fordid  as  to 
be  deaf  to  every  other  motive,  let  us  confider 
that  this  protection  we  owe  to  the  Americans, 
is  not  for  nothing.  Let  us  remember,  that 
not  only  all  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  our  com¬ 
modities  to  them,  are  the  perquisites  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  that  all  the  bullion  which  they 
draw  from  their  commerce  to  cliparts,  all  they 
return  from  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  thofe  amazing  fums  of  gold  and 
diver  which  they  draw  from  the  fugar  iflands, 
F rench,  Spanifh,  and  even  the  Dutch  and  Danes, 
as  well  as  opr  own  5  that  incredible  wealth 
which  is  the  produce  of  their  commerce  to 
the  Spanifh-main ;  their  gains,  and  even  a 
large  proportion  of  the  capital,  one  time  or 
other,  finds  its  wayto  this  ifland:  and  that  tofuch 
a  degree,  that  New-England,  the  mod  popu¬ 
lous  and  not  the  lead  indudrious  province  they 
have,  is  fcarcciy  able  to  pay  for  the  commo¬ 
dities 
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dities  fiie  takes  off  from  the  mother-country. 
I  pafs  over  Idler  articles,  to  fhew  you  that  the 
argument  is  already  convincing  enough  with¬ 
out  them  ;  fuch  as,  the  money  paid  here  in 
bullion,  or  what  is  the  fame,  in  commodities 
either  necelfary  to  our  manu failures,  or  for  ex¬ 
portation,  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  as 
well  as  the  revenues  of  eftates  held  by  per¬ 
sons  refidingin  Great  Britain,  though  they  a- 
mount  to  no  inconliderable  fums.  In  a  word, 
if  they  are  the  planters,  we  are  often  the  reap¬ 
ers  ;  if  they  carry  on  a  great  trade,  we  receive 
the  profits.  They  are  to  us  what  the  Spani¬ 
ards  are  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  that  is,  no  more 
than  our  factors.  And,  to  fay  all  in  one  word, 
their  induftry  and  labour  form  at  once  the 
wealth,  the  ornament  and  the  fecurity  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  commerce,  like  the  labour  of 
the  Belides,  is  a  fieve  which  they  are  perpe¬ 
tually  filling,  and  which  can  hold  nothing  for 
themfelves,  but  which  lets  all  their  profits  pals 
through  to  us.  Even  that  very  cafh  which  pays 
our  armies  in  that  country,  and  which  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  withmattersofeommerce, 
feems  wholly  loft  to  the  nation,  is  already  re¬ 
turning  to  us ;  and  whenever  a  peace  happens, 
and  our  troops  return  home,  this  call)  will  all 
follow  them,  and  that  plentiful  circulation  and 
thofe  riches  with  which  that  country  feems  at 
prefent  to  abound,  will  then  entirely  leave 
them  ;  fo  that  no  fet  of  men  can  with  greater 
juftice  fay,  with  Soloman,  “  Surely  riches 
make  themfelves  wings,  and  fly  away  as  an 
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eagle  towards  heaven.”  Their  riches  fly  fo 
fatt  to  us,  that  what  we  feem  to  pay  them  with 
one  hand,  we  immediately  take  back  with  a- 
nother. 

Moreover  in  what  a  dreadful  fltuation 
do  we  leave  our  own  planters,  to  whom, 
for  the  manifold  advantages  we  receive  at 
their  hands,  the  fmalieft  return  we  owe  is 
gratitude  and  protection  ?  We  ought  to  con- 
iider  them  independently  of  the  motives  of 
humanity  and  the  ties  of  blood  (and  if  we 
were  even  capable,  which  God  forbid,-  of  ex- 
tinguifhing  to  fuch  a  degree  the  voice  of  na¬ 
ture  pleading  in  behalf  of  our  own  blood)  we 
ought,  I  fay,  to  conflder  that  the  public  faith 
Hands  accountable  to  thofe  unhappy  men,  for 
the  advantages  and  emoluments  by  which  they 
have  been  allured  t©  thofe  diftant  parts,  at  leaft 
for  the  fecurity  and  protection  of  their  lives 
and  properties. 

How  many  endearing  ties  mufl  a  man  for¬ 
get,  who  goes  to  fettle  in  fuch  dirtant  parts 
on  the  motives  of  encouragement  held  forth 
to  them  by  their  country  ?  Is  our  intereft  lefs 
fecured,  becaufe  they  at  the  fame  time  ferve 
their  own  ?  Is  there  any  companion  between 
the  rifk  we  run  and  thofe  to  which  they  are 
expofed  in  the  fulfilling  the  tenor  of  this  ftrong 
covenant  ? 

How  many  perfons,  and  thofe  too  related, 
by  blood  or  alliance,  to  our  nobleft  and  beffc 
families,  have  left  father  and  mother,  houfe 
and  country,  to  fettle  in  thefe  remote  regions  ? 

How 
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How  many  of  us  yet  lament  the  butche¬ 
ries  of  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  hufbands  and 
children,  either  in  the  excurfions  of  thofe 
human  devils,  or  in  the  operations  of  the  war 
carried  on  to  put  a  check  to  them. 

Befides,  believe  me,  it  is  no  flight  underta¬ 
king  to  a  ferious  mind  (whatever  we,  who 
have  never  had  the  near  view  of  it,  may  think) 
who  is  by  the  malignity  of  his  fortune  obliged 
to  feeka  fhelter  from  her  frowns,  and  the  obli¬ 
vion  of  his  miferies,  in  the  drearinefs  ot  fo  vaft 
and  fo  diftant  a  folitude ;  independent  of  the 
dangers  of  the  feas  and  winds,  which  yet  are 
nothing,  or  but  little  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
perils  he  has  to  encounter  with,  there  are 
many  facrifices  to  be  made  before  one  can  re- 
folve  on  taking  fo  important  and  hazardous  a 
ftep.  Here  all  the  ties,  all  endearments  of 
blood,  and  fometimes  of  the  conjugal,  pa¬ 
ternal,  and  filial  affections,  are  to  be  conquer¬ 
ed.  Here  the  fwcets  of  private  friend  (hip, 
3nd  that  ftrong  affeCtion  which  we  all  con¬ 
tract  for  the  places  where  w'e  fir  it  law  rhe  light, 
and  for  the  foil  which  has  given  us  nourilh- 


ment,  and  which  has  thus  been  in  fome  lore, 
at  once  a  parent,  nurle,  and  fefter-mother  to 
us,  and  even  part  of  which  is  converted  into 
our  very  frame  and  fubflance  ;  I  fay,  this  tie, 
which  partakes  of  all  others,  this  love  for  the 
land  of  our  fore  fathers,  muft  be  fubdued  and 
fuppreffed,  in  order  to  go  and  dwell  under 
another  heaven,  and  an  oppofite  hemifphere. 

Is 
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Is  there  any  tie  or  obligation  facred  undef 
heaven,  if  the  public  faith,  promifed  in  return 
for  io  many  mortifications,  is  not  facred  ?  If 
we  thus  dcfertour  countrymen  and  our  friends, 
amongft  thofe  too,  poffibly,  our  own  fathers, 
.hufbands,  children  and  relations,  our  fecond 
and  dearer  felves,  or,  to  fay  all  in  one  word, 
our  very  flefli  and  blood,  what  will  cur  allies 
think  of  us  ?  and  what  dependence  will  they 
have  on  the  execution  of  our  treaties  ?  what 
a  handle  would  not  this  give  our  enemies  to 
blacken  us  to  all  Europe,  they  who  already 
call  us  pyrates  ? 

The  mod  barbarous  nations,  cruel  and  un¬ 
relenting  as  they  are  to  their  enemies,  do  yet 
lacrifice  all  in  the  defence  of  their  friends  and 
relations  :  Even  the  very  Canibals  themfelves 
are  fubduded  by  this  firft,  this  ftrongeft,  this 
univerfal  law  of  nature.  But  why  do  I  talk  of 
them  ?  do  not  the  very  brutes  acknowledge 
this  voice  of  the  universal  nature,  this  parent 
of  all  beings,  ipeaking  within  them  and  every 
living  creature,  even  when  they  are  not  con- 
Icious  of  it  ? 

e  p 

And  lhall  we  then,  by  a  fcandalous  peace, 
the  ihame  of  which,  were  we  ourfelves  not  at 
all  concerned  in  the  event,  ought  to  cover  us 
with  confufion'j  lhall  we  expofe  a  fecond  time 
our  friends  and  countrymen,  to  the  cruelties 
of  thofe  lavages,  whofe  hearts,  at  the  fight  of 
the  m  if  unfufferable  torments,  are  hardened 
into  ftene ;  and  whofe  barbarous  vengeance  is 

not 
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n6t  to  be  fatiated  even  with  death  itfelf  ?  The 
ftains  of  the  blood  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons 
who  fell  vi&ims  to  our  criminal  negligence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  not  yet  wafhed 
out  :  The  dye  of  it  is  ffcill  too  vifible.  Its 
cries,  that  dumb  but  powerful  eloquence, 
fhould  move  us  to  compaffionate  with  thofe 
who  have  fuffered,  thofe  who  are  flill  expofed 
to  fuffer.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  allured  it 
will  be  heard  at  the  throne  of  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  of  the  Almighty  avenger,  who 
will  certainly  require  at  the  hands  of  the  per¬ 
petrators,  and  1  pray  God  it  may  not  be  requi¬ 
red  at  ours,  fhould  we  negledf  to  expiate  it  by 
our  future  vigilance;  fhould  we  fuffer  it  to  go 
unpunifhed  ;  and  much  more,  fhould  we,  by 
our  criminal  remilfnefs  on  this  occafion,  fuffer 
fuch  barbarities  to  be  repeated  afrefh,  now  it 
is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  How  odious 
mud  Britain  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
in  the  fight  of  God  and  man  ?  Flow  much 
muff  this  add  to  the  blacknefs  and  horror  of 
the  picture  already  drawn  of  us  by  Grangers, 
both  in  regard  to  religion  and  humanity  ? 
Nay,  what  a  mortal  blow  would  this  give  to 
our  colonies?  Who  would  in  this  cafe  ven¬ 
ture  to  fettle  there  ?  or  rather,  what  multi- 
tudes  of  thefe  already  fettled  in  them,  would 
take  fhelter  among  the  French,  and  amongfl 
thofe  very  favages,  whofe  fangs  are  flill  reek¬ 
ing  with  the  gore  of  their  relations,  and  would 
think  it  eligible  to  barter  their  liberty,  attended 
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with  fuch  horror,  and  under  fuch  fhamefuf 
protedtion,  for  a  wretched  fubfiftence,  and 
that  under  a  hated  government,  but  where 
their  own  and  their  children’s  lives  were  bet¬ 
ter  fecured? 

The  danger  of  leaving  France  in  poflefiion 
of  any  corner  of  North  America  is  fo.evidently 
pernicious,  that  he  mull  be  a  ftrange  reafoner 
who  can  fuffer  himfelf  to  contradidt  it.  He 
mull  be  more  than  ftupid,  he  mull:  alfo  be 
incapable  of  feeling.  He  mull  have  a  heart 
of  ftone  who  could  not  pity  and  feel  for  our 
planters,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  with  fuch  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  would  only  afk  him  how  he  would 
like  to  have  the  French  on  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  even  in  the  remote!!  parts  of  it  ?  What 
would  his  cafe  be,  had  he  an  eftate  in  thofe  parts  ? 
But  how  would  his  fears  and  horrors  encreafe, 
were  he  obliged  to  have  his  family,  his  wife 
and  children  upon  it,  expofed  to  the  lull,  to 
the  fury  and  cruelty  of  thofe  inhuman  mon- 
flers,  and  were  he  under  a  neceffity  of  reliding 
there  himfelf?  To  be  in  fuch  a  lituation,  that 
every  time  he  went  abroad,  in  every  noife,  in 
every  breath  of  wind,  in  every  motion  of  a 
leaf,  in  every  objedt,  he  mud:  fee  and  hear  fome 
of  thofe  inhuman  favages,  watching  to  deftroy 
him,  and  thirding  for  his  blood  :  that  he  mud: 
not  only  expedt  on  his  return,  to  find  his  corn 
dedroyed,  his  cattle  carried  off,  and  his  houfe 
robbed  and  inflames,  himfelf  and  his  family  re¬ 
duced  to  want  and  beggary;  butbecontinully  in 
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fuch  fears  as  at  every journey  he  made  tobeobii- 
ged  to  make  his  will ;  that  his  trembling  wife 
and  helplefs  infants  Ihould  as  often  defpair  of 
his  return,  and  expedt  every  journey  fhould 
make  her  a  widow,and  helplefs  babes  orphans; 
whilft  he  at  every  pace  expedted  to  be  furpri- 
fed  by  an  enemy  1  What  a  miferable  cafe  muff 
it  be  to  have  no  refource  againft  the  pain  we 
feel  for  others,  but  our  own  dangers ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  have  nothing  to  leffen  thofe 
terrors  for  ourfeves,  but  the  refledting  upon  the 
dangers  to  which  every  thing  that  is  dear  to 
us  is  expofed  ! 

But  fome  have  taken  occalion  to  mention, 
I  do  not  know  what,  fears  of  our  colonies  re- 
volting.  If  they  are  no  longer  fafe  under  our 
government,  who  can  wonder  if  fuch  defigns 
fhould  get  footing  among  them  ?  or  rather, 
who  would  not  in  their  cafe  do  the  fame  ? 
It  is  not  They  who  fhould  be  to  blame  in  this 
cafe  ;  it  is  we,  whofe  fupinenefs  force  them  to 
fuch  an  alternative.  But  there  are  yet  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  this. — -Thofe  eftablifhments,  far  from 
having  ftrength  fufficient  to  live  independent, 
are  but  yet  in  their  infancy.  Their  country  is 
neither  cultivated  nor  peopled  :  were  their  go¬ 
vernments  of  amore  agreeing  frame,  their  coun¬ 
try  has  too  much  frontier  behind,  and  too  much 
coaft  before,  to  be  able  to  maintain  themfelves 
in  independence  and  fecurity.  It  is  to  be  wifh- 
ed  this  were  the  only  danger :  we  might  then 
expedt  more  favour  than  other  nations.  But 
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the  danger  lies  here,  in  their  throwing  them- 
felves  into  the  protection  of  fome  other  pow¬ 
er  on  the  fame  continent.  At  leaft,  this  is 
what  appears  to  me  a  thing  not  fo  fhadowy 
as  not  to  merit  our  attention,  if  not  to  fill  us 
with  apprehenfions.  Let  us  then  take  care 
we  give  them  grounds  neither  to  think  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  Let  us  aCfc  by  them  with 
juftice,  the  foundation,  the  cement,  and  the 
bulwark  of  all  government.  Let  us  make  it 
their  interefh  to  live  under  us,  by  fhewing 
them  a  protection,  which  no  other  power,  I 
am  fure,'on  that  coaft,  is  able  to  afford  them,  if 
we  exert  themfelves  as  we  ought.  And  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  conquell  of  Louifiana, 
and  thus  expelling  the  whole  race  and  name 

of  France  out  of  every  part  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica: 

What  ought  we  to  think  of  the  perfons 
who  advife  fuch  a  peace  ?  and  with  what  in¬ 
dignation  ought  the  very  thoughts  of  it  to 

be  rejected  by  every  man  that  calls  himfelfa 
JBriton  ? 

The  arguments  againft  fuch  a  wretched  and 
abominable  peace,  multiply  fo  fall  upon  one 
who  but  thinks  ferioufly  of  it,  that  I  am  even 
afraid  I  fhould  treflpafs  upon  the  patience  and 
good- nature  of  my  readers.  But  that  which 
now  offers,  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  cannot 
poflibly  be  paired  by,  as  being  an  open  and  in- 
fblent  attack  both  on  the  rights  and  common 
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fenfe  of  every  hone  ft  Englifhman.  What  is 
this,  but  an  avowed  demand  of  the  very  thing 
that  ought  to  roufe  our  jealoufy  beyond  ail 
others  ?  A  demand  founded  (for  it  can  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe)  upon  the  fuppofed  weaknefs  and 
wickednefs  of  feme  of  their  partizans  here, 
and  what  ought  to  raife  the  indignation  of  every 
perfon,  founded  on  a  belief,  that  to  be  a  Briton, 
is  to  be  the  fondeft,  the  tameft,  the  moft  ftu- 
pid  and  abjedt  animal  living!  A  fuppofhion 
which  could  prove  that  Britain,  a  nation  living 
and  fubfifting  by  her  commerce,  and  whole 
marine  is  the  only  fecurity  (he  has  againft  the 
moft  abjedt  flavery,  and  from  being  pillaged 
at  pleafure,  that  is,  every  other  year,  by  the 
very  worft  and  moft  cruel  of  the  banditti,  with 
which  the  oppofite  fnore  fwarms,  that  fuch  a 
nation  fhould,  with  her  eyes  open,  and  while 
fhe  had  one  drop  of  patriot  blood  to  fhed,  re¬ 
sign  this  power  into  the  hands  of  thofe  very 
mifereants,  for  whofe  villanies  fhe  has  fo  often 
and  fo  plentifully  bled.  I  am  little  folicitous 
what  fome  timid  creatures  of  p — r  may  fay  of 
the  feeming  harfhnefs  of  the  terms  I  am  forced 
to  ufe — Our  language,  ftrong  and  nervous  as 
it  is,  wants  expreftions  black  enough  to  paint 
the  horrors  of  the  many  bloody  wars,  in 
which  we  have  been  inevitably  plungedby  their 
wicked  ambition,  in  defiance  of  themoftlacred 
treaties,  and  in  contempt  of  all  laws  human 
and  divine  ;  wars,  in  which  we  have  ever 
been  not  only  large  fufferers,  but  almoft  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  their  dupes.  I  need  hardly  "explait* 
what  I  mean  in  this  place.  Every  man  fees 
that  the  great  objedt  of  the  French  tyranny  is 
a  fifhery,  and  that  too  obtained  by  fraud  or 
force  from  us,  the  only  rightful  and 
undoubted  proprietors.  By  dint  of  this 
mod:  reproachful*  fifhery,  all  the  navies  that 
France  has  ever  fitted  out  againft  us  have 
been  manned,  and  by  it  too,  if  we  fuffer  them 
to  recover  any  lhare  of  it,  Britain  will  one 
day  feel  what  I  tremble  to  mention. 

The  former  article  teems  big  with  danger 
to  our  colonies  this  article  teems  with  ruin 
to  ourfelves.  There  the  danger  was  remote, 
and  immediately  concerned  our  friends  and 
our  trade  only  ;  here  the  danger  is  at  home,  at 
our  doors  ;  and  by  fuch  a  ceffion,  one  day,  or 
perhaps  a  few  hours,  may  bring  irrecoverable 
ruin  and  defolation.  There  the  operations  of  the 
war  are  far  from  being  immediately  decifive ; 
but  here  in  every  battle,  in  every  encounter,  we 
hazard  our  lives  and  fortunes,  every  thing  dear 
or  valuable.  With  what  fort  of  men  do  thefe 
enemies  of  ours  imagine  the  throne  to  be  fur- 
rounded  ?  What  fort  of  men  can  they  imagine 
his  Majefty’s  councils,  efpecially  that  fupreme 
one  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
compofcd  ?  Surely  no  man  is  bafe  enough  to 
havegiven  them  any  encouragements,  fomuch 
as  to  hope  they  fhould  obtain  fuch  a  demand, 
or  that  it  would  ever  be  heard  without 
aftonifhment.  The  fhips  we  have  already 
taken  would  alone  form  a  tremendous  fleet. 

They 
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They  ftill  have,  as  they  themfelves  fay,  and 
would  have  us  believe,  and  indeed  I  cannot 
fee  why  we  might  not  take  their  word  for  it, 
fhips  fufficient  to  protradt  the  war,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  lead;  a  fort  of  defenfive  war,  or  at  all 
events  greatly  to  diftrefs  our  trade :  that  is, 
according  to  their  own  confeflion,  their  fleet  has 
been,  and,  had  their  management  been  <?ood 
dill  might  have  been,  by  means  of  this  filhery, 
and  this  fidiery  alone,  able  to  difpute  the  firft 
figure  at  fea  with  us.  What  madnefs  there¬ 
fore  would  it  be,  fo  much  as  to  think  of 
giving  them  any  lhare  of  this  filhery  !  What 
would  this  be,  but  the  giving  them  a  dagger 
which  we  are  certain  they  would  one  day 
fheathe  in  our  own  bo  web  ?  We  all  know  their 
favourite  pojedt,  a  marine,  and  we  know  too 
for  what  they  want  it :  not  for  their  fecurity* 
for  they  are  too  much  fo  already.  Hence 
their  wantonly  attacking  us  on  every  occaflon, 
fo  far  are  they  from  any  apprehenfion  of  dan¬ 
ger  themfelves  from  other  powers,  that  they 
are  never  at  red:,  but  continually  embroiling 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  What  thev 
want  then  by  a  fifhery,  and  by  a  marine,  which 
is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  it,  is  not  to  be 
able  to  live  in  fafety,  but  to  fubdue,  to  fliackle 
all  Europe.  This  has  long  been  their  favou¬ 
rite  objedt,  the  firft  adt  of  that  great  tragedy 
they  propofe  to  adt  in  Europe,  of  fwallowing 
all  their  neighbours  upon  the  continent,  after 
having  firft  ravifhed  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  common  fecurity  out  of  the  hands  of  Great 

Britain. 
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Britain.- — Now  it  is  we  chiefly  have  Hitherto;  by 
means  of  our  commerce  and  our  navy,  given  them 
abundance  of  trouble,  in  the  large  and  hafty 
Brides  they  have  been  long  making  towards  an 
univerfal  monarchy,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  an  univerfal  afcendancy  over  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  :  They  are  perfe&ly  fenfi- 
bie  of  this  :  Every  piece  of  treachery  they  have 
been  guilty  of  towards  us,  is  a  repeated  proof 
of  their  mortification,  at  their  difappointment, 
and  of  their  hidden  vengeance  to  us,  who 
have  caufed  ;  a  vengeance  fo  much  the  more 
violent  in  proportion,  as  they  ftrive  to  conceal 
it,  and  by  being  thus  pent  up,  as  we  fee, 
breaks  out  every  now  and  then  in  fpite  of  them, 
and  for  which  ail  their  cunning  is  not  a  match. 
Who  therefore  can  help  confldering  every 
man  who  is  for  fuch  a  facrifice,  as  one  whofe 
property  is  already  in  France,  or  at  leaft, 
as  one  whofe  heart  and  foul,  if  things  of  fucli 
bafenefs  are  worth  confldering,  have  been 
long  refiding  there  ?  Such  a  man’s  hopes  muff 
afluredly  be  no  where  elfe  ;  tor,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  what  hope  can  fuch  a  mifcreant 
have  any  where  but  amongfi:  thofe  who  have 
been  thus  benefited  by  his  villany  ? 

We  all  know  that  Great  Britain  can  only 
preferve  its  independency  by  means  of  her  com¬ 
merce,  and  above  all  by  her  filheries.  By  the 
one  we  obtain  that  which  is  juftly  called  the 
linews  of  war,  treafure  ;  without  which  we 
can  neither  equip  our  fleets  nor  pay  our  ar¬ 
mies  ; 
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mies :  by  the  latter  we  maintain  a  nurfery  far 
failors  to  manthofe  fleets,  the  true  ftrength  and 
beft  bulwark  of  the  nation.  How  much  then 
is  it  our  intereft  to  preferve  with  the  greateft 
watchfulnefs  this  Palladium  of  Great  Britain  ? 
How  jealous  fhould  we  be  of  thefharing  it  with 
other  powers  ?  But  how  infinitely  apprehen- 
iive  ought  we,  above  all,  to  be,  left  France 
fhould  obtain  any,  even  the  fmalleft  lhare  of  it? 
Let  us  refled  by  what  means  France,  after  her 
marine  had  been  almoft  annihilated,  and  when 
{he  had  fcarce  a  fhip  of  war  in  her  ports,  has 
reftored  her  navy,  and,  as  if  (he  had  recover d 
frelh  vigour  from  her  wounds,  become  in  two 
or  three  years  ftronger  than  ever.  Let  us  re- 
fled,  by  what  means  this  very  power,  which 
at  the  dole  of  the  laft  war  was  fo  crippled  in 
her  marine  as  to  make  it  believed  Ihe  could 
not  repair  her  Blattered  navy  in  the  courfe  of 
fifty  years,  fitted  out,  and  that  almoft  inftanta- 
neoully ,  confiderable  navies,  navies  capable  to 
have  proteded  their  commerce,  and  which 
threatened  our  coafts  with  invafion. 

I  appeal  to  our  -gallant  commanders ;  let 
Hawke,  let  Bofcawen,  let  Saunders,  thofe 
glories  of  the  Britifli  marine,  thofe  orna¬ 
ments  of  their  nation,  ftand  forth  ;  let  them 
tell  us,  they  who  have  proved  it,  whether  the 
power  of  France  was  contemptible  in  their 
eyes,  and  whether  the  laurels  which  adorn 
their  brows  were  purchafed  without  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger?  Happy,  I  believe.,  was 
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it  for  us,  ftrft  of  all  to  have  fuch  invincible 
and  prudent  Admirals,  to  command  our  na¬ 
vies  ;  but  no  lefs  ought  we  to  reckon  our- 
lelves  fortunate,  that  their  fleets  were  com¬ 
manded  no  better  than  they  were.  Their 
force  I  am  fure  thofe  gentlemen  would  tell  us 
was  fufficiently  formidable,  and  fuch  as  (even 
allowing  our  dauntlefs  feamen,  as  well  as  the 
chiefs,  thofe  honours  which  they  undoubtedly 
deferve)  furnifhed  thofe  heroic  perfonages,  I 
make  no  doubt,  with  matter  of  very  ferious 
reflection  on  the  day  of  aCtion. 

Whence  then  arofe  this  formidable,  and 
almoft  inftantaneous  power  ?  whence  thofe  nu¬ 
merous  fleets  ?  whence  thofe  fwarms  of  priva¬ 
teers,  which  at  once  anoyed  our  trade,  and 
alarmed  our  coafts  ?  whence,  but  from  the 
fllhery,  that  fchool  which  furnifhes  not  only 
the  greateft  number,  but  thofe  the  braved 
and  mod  adventurous  failors  in  the  known 

world  ? 

So  far  therefore  from  hefitating  one  Angle 
moment,  whether  we  ought  to  rejedt  luch  a  peace, 
we  oughton  the  contrary  to  admire  the  confum- 
mate  effrontery  and  impudence  of  our  enemies 
who  propofe  fuch  terms.  Whydol  fay  propofe? 
Thofe  very  men  who  acknowledge  themfelves 
baffled  on  all  fides,  fo  that  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  a  witnefs  to  their  fhame :  thofe  who 
confefs  every  thing  loft  but  their  native  impu¬ 
dence,  which  no  force  can  tame,  nor  any  hu¬ 
man  power  fubdue  ;  thofe  whom  we  never 
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met  but  we  beat :  thofe  who  look  fo  pitiful  in 
the  field,  and  talk  fo  big  in  the  cabinet :  inftead 
of  relinquishing  what  they  have  already  loft, 
talk  more  like  conquerors  than  Suppliants,  and 
rather  prefcribe  than  fue  for  terms. 

I  hope  your  conftancy,  gentlemen,  and  the 
event,  will  Shew  them  they  are  miftaken, 
and  that  their  better  way  had  been  to  have 
caft  themfelves  upon  thegenerofity,  if  they  are 
afhamed  to  fay  the  clemency  and  moderation, 
of  their  conquerors.  Let  us  drew  them  that 
contempt  due  to  a  conduit  equally  weak  and 
prepofterous ;  a  conduit  which  Springs,  if  I  am 
not  egregioufiy  miftaken,  not  from  any  new 
confidence  in  their  own  virtue  and  courage, 
but  from  Some  Secret  encouragement  behind 
the  curtain,  that  is,  from  more  mifchiev- 
ous  and  a  more  Shameful  caufe,  (Oh  !  difgrace 
of  our  nation)  from  Some  underhand  afiurances 
at  home.  There  is  Somewhere  a  latent  and 
foul  difeaSe,  a  hidden  poifon,  Some  cor¬ 
rupted  blood  among  ourfelves ;  whofe  in- 
terefts  are  wholly  different,  and  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  yours ;  who  I  am  afraid 
have  more  reafons  than  one  for  conclu- 
ding  a  war  always  dangerous,  to  Such 
whofe  defire  is  more  to  rule  and  to  en- 
grofs  all  places  of  profit  or  honour,  than  to 
defervc  them  by  what  can  only  give  a  title 
to  Such  advantages,  the  Service  of  their 
country.  But  let  us  leave  Such  to  the 
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punifhment  of  that  almighty  avenger  of  the 
innocent  and  the  opprefled,  who  will,  per¬ 
haps,  ere  ’tis  long,  bring  their  wicked  deeds 
to  light.  Let  us  leave  them  to  that  flow  but 
well-merited  juftice,  which  purfues  them. 

We  are,  moreover,  carefully  to  remember, 
that  thefe  two  eflential  branches,  the  colonies 
and  the  filheries,  are  fo  infeparably  connedted, 
that  whoever  is  mafter  of  the  one,  muft  alfo, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  mafter  of  the  other. 
That  when  we  part  with  one,  the  pofieflion 
of  the  other  becomes  from  that  moment  pre¬ 
carious  :  That  were  the  French  mafters  of 
North-America,  they  muft  alfo  be  mafters  of 
the  filheries  on  its  fhores  :  and  that,  were  they 
mafters  of  the  filhery,  as  in  fadt  they  very 
nearly  were,  having  feven  parts  in  ten  of  it, 
their  navigation  muft  be  at  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to 
render  us,  under  an  adtive  and  ambitious  Prince 
on  the  throne  of  France,  very  uneafy  not  only 
in  America,  but  even  in  our  own  houfes  in 
Great-Britain. 

What  further  evinces  the  neceflity  of  pro- 
fecuting  the  war,  is  our  obligations  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  of  our  allies.  Sup- 
pofing  the  intereft  of  the  nation  to  be,  what  it 
is  not,  fufficiently  provided  for,  we  are  after¬ 
wards  to  take  care  of  her  honour.  The  laws 

i 

of  nations,  of  honour,  and  of  juftice,  call  upon 
us  to  fee,  that  they  who  have  trufted  to  their 
engagements  with  us,  and  to  the  public  faith 
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given,  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  our  con¬ 
duit,  or  to  repent  of  their  having  embarked  in 
a  war  attended  with  very  peculiar  marks  of 
danger  to  all  the  allies. 

The  vengeance  or  the  Almighty  feldom 
fails  to  punifh  nations  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
public  faith.  It  is  a  crime  fo  much  the  more 
atrocious,  as  the  confequences  are  more  pernici¬ 
ous  than  thofe  attending  a  breach  ofpromifein 
private  affairs.  In  fuch  a  cafe  our  allies  would 
have  a  right  to  charge  their  Ioffes,  their  trea- 
fures  exhaufted,  their  commerce  and  revenues 
ruined,  and  their  country  depopulated  and 
involved  in  all  the  miferies  of  war,  to  our  ac- 
count. 

Moreover,  fuch  perfidy  is  feldom  attended 
with  any  lading  advantage.  It  redoubles  the 
hatred  of  our  old  enemies ;  it  creates  new 
ones  of  our  very  friends ;  in  every  war  we 
fhould  juftly  fear,  either  to  be  attacked  by  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  or  if  we  were  lo 
fortunate  as  to  find  allies,  to  be  one  time  or 
other  betrayed  in  our  turn.  The  prefent 
fituation  of  our  enemies  too  is  a  vifible  proof, 
that  no  alliance,  however  ftrong  in  appearance, 
can  fecure  a  nation  from  thofe  calamities  with 
which  the  divine  vengeance  feems  to  punifh 
her  for  her  manifold  perjuries  and  per¬ 
fidies.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  warned  by  fuch 
examples  of  unprofperous  wickednefs ;  and  let 
us,  with  a  view  to  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
to  the  religion  of  treaties,  and  to  our  evident 
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intereft,  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  peace  till  we 
have  procured  iolid  and  honourable  teims  for 
ounelves,  as  w'eil  as  fecurity  and  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  our  allies.  A  peace,  which  at  this 
time  mufl:  be  founded  on  the  rotten  foundation 
or  iniquity,  which  thefe  very  men  would  be 
the  firlr  topunith  in  others,  who  would  be  the 
foie  profiters  by  it. 

I  lhall  not  need  to  fay  any  thing  in  this 
place  of  the  particular  gratitude  and  obligati¬ 
ons  we  owe  to  the  German  princes,  in  our  al¬ 
liance,  and  in  particular  to  our  great  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  ally  the  King  of  Pruflia  ;  a  Prince 
not  only  endeared  to  us  by  the  faith  and  religi¬ 
on,  with  which  he  has  inflexibly  maintained  his 
engagements  with  us,  but  by  the  amiable  cha- 
ractei  he  wears  to  all  mankind,  to  whom  he 
is  a  common  benefactor ;  a  Prince  whofe  high 
and  fhining  qualities  are  an  honour  to  the 
diadem,  and  the  ornament  of  humanity 
a  Prince,  who  has  not  only  made  himfelf  and 
his  kingdom  what  they  are,  but  has  with  a 
handful  of  foldiers,  bred  up  under  his  own  eye, 
and  trained  to  his  own  admirable  difcipline, 
checked  the  ambition  of  the  mod  formidable 
confederacy  that  ever  was  combined  againfl: 
a  Angle  power,  whofe  whole  country  hardly 
equals,  either  for  wealth  or  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  one  of  their  provinces.  Believe  me, 
luch  a  Prince,  the  encourager  not  of  military 
only,  but  of  all  forts  of  virtue,  cannot  fail  to 
be  dear  to  heaven.  It  is  next  to  impoflible 
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that  heaven  fhould  with  indifference  behold 
fo  much  merit  involved  in  fo  many  difficulties, 
or  buffer  his  noble  ffruggles  to  remain  long  un¬ 
crowned.  Let  us,  therefore,  fall  in  with  the 
evident  defigns  of  heaven  ;  let  us  contribute  to 
deliver  and  reward  fuch  tranl'cendent  worth  ; 
and  let  us  thus  get  us  a  title  to  feme  (hare  of  the 
glory  that  is  due  to  it,  and  which  will  certainly 
be  its  portion  ;  let  us  drew  that  the  ufe  we 
make  of  that  power,  and  what  is  more,  of  that 
divine  inheritance  of  liberty  with  which  provi¬ 
dence  has  bleffed  us,  is  to  l'uccour  merit,  and 
to  fave  the  worthy  and  the  deferving. 

We  have  feen  then  the  neceffity  we  are 
under  to  continue  the  war,  from  the  pernicious 
nature  of  the  fundamental  articles  in  the  ne- 
gociations;  by  which  thefe  invaluable  rights 
of  Great-Britain,  Louiffana,  and  the  fifheries, 
were  to  have  been,  without  neceffity  or  colour 
of  juftice,  facrificed  to  the  ambition  and  craft 
of  France  and  her  Britiffi  adherents.  Wc 
have  feen  how  neceflary  it  is  to  prolecute  the 
war  for  the  prefervation  of  our  allies,  I  will 
now  lay  before  you  another  argument,  which 
is  not  to  be  refilled ;  that  is,  that,  bafe 
and  fcandalous  as  thefe  conditions  were, 
France,  (upon  what  profpefts  we  fhall  fee  af¬ 
terwards)  rejects  them  with  fcorn.  If  we  are 
not  wanting  to  ourfelves;  if  we  do  not  fit  tame 
fpedtators  of  the  pernicious  mealures  of  which 
we  have  been  fully  warned,  and  efpecially  by 
that  alarming  circum fiance  of  a  late  refigna- 
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tiod,  we  ffiall,  I  hope,  have  rcafon  to  rejoicfi, 
that  this  wanton  and  devoted  conduct  of 
i' ranee,  has  redoubled  the  difficulties,  if  not 
rendered  it  impoffible,  for  any  weak  or  wicked 

perfons  here,  to  clap  up  that  abominable  peace 
lately  upon  the  anvil. 

It  is  a  common,  but  true  proverb,  Quem 
Dcus  vult  perdere  prius  dement  at.  For  my 
part,  I  am  filled  with  aftoniffiment  to  fee 
1  ranee  thus  caught  in  her  own  toils;  to  fee 
her  by  anful  delays  and  pitiful  evafions, 
thwarting  by  all  poffible  means,-  and  upon 
grounds  the  moft  frivolous,  her  evident  inte- 
reft  and  advantage  ;  to  fee  her  oppofing  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace,  pregnant  with  mifehief  to 
us,  and  which  left  her  frill  the  power  to  have 
compleated  that  mifehief  in.  which  ffie  de¬ 
lights,  for  the  foie  pleafure  of  doing  it.  Who 
can  help  thinking  her  infatuated  in  fuch 
mad  proceedings,  thus  executing  with  her 
own  hands,  that  vengeance  for  her  crimes, 
with  which  heaven  feems  in  every  ftep  of  this 
war  evidently  to  punifii  her  ? 

Can  any  thing  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  infatu¬ 
ation,  than  that  a  nation  lhould  rejetff  a  peace 
which  ffie  herfelf  propofes,  almoft  on  her  own 
terms?  d hat  ffie  fhou  d  be  fenfible  fhe  wants  it, 
and  yet  fhould  not  have  the  power  to  accept  of  it 
when  offered  to  her  ?  That  file  lhould  fwallow 
theeffentials,  and  worry  on  circumftances  ?That 
when  preffed,  ffie  lhould  ranfack  all  the  ftores 
of  her  invention,  to  find  occafion  of  delay.; 

and 
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and  thaf  got  ov£r,  to  find  pretences  for  refu¬ 
sing  h  fii  what.  She  had  reafon  to  be  Satisfied 
with, /and  t  at  which  She  was  in  no  condition 
to  rei  ufe  ? 

Let  us  now  take  a  farther  review  of  tills 
monument  of  the  Sincerity  of  our  enemies. 
We  have  Seen  the  important  fuc  ifices  the 
French  King  1  vs  he  refolved  to  make  to  the 
tranquillity  or  his  kingdom.  And  I  doubt  not 
the  world  will  be  perfectly  fatisfied  who  the 
perfons  are,  who  have  facrificed  the  common 
peace  and  welfare  to  their  own  ambition. 

The  frontifpiece  of  this  fabric,  the  very  firSt 
affertion,  which  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the 
whole,  is  founded  on  an  untruth,  the  false¬ 
hood  of  which  is  notorious  to  all  mankind, 
by  which  it  will  be  feen  with  vvliat  caution  the 
whole  is  to  he  received,  by  Such,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  fadts, 
which  form  the  balls  of  this  plain  and  faith¬ 
ful  narrative,  and  which  have  given  rile  to 
this  expensive  and  bloody  war,  the  flames  of 
which  have  fpread  over  all  Europe.  The  af¬ 
fertion  I  mean  is  this :  “  The  limits  of  Acadia 
and  Canada,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  were  left  to  the  difcuSiion  of  coni- 
miSTaries,  to  be  named  by  the  two  potentates, 
have  ferved  England  as  a  pretence  for  com¬ 
mencing  hostilities,  and  for  taking  two  French 
Ships,  the  Alcide,  and  Lys ;  while,  in  the 
midfi:  of  peace,  and  under  the  Sanction  of  the 
law  of  nations,  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix,  the 
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French  ambaflador,  was  treating  at  London, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture,  and  to  termi¬ 
nate  thofe  differences,  which  might  have  been 
eafily  accommodated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
which,  while  the  peace  fubfiftedj  had  met 
with  the  mold  unreafondble  and  extravagant 
oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  commif- 
faries.” 

The  following,  too  well  known  to  be  dis¬ 
puted,  is  both  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  as 
well  as  the  fatal  fpring  of  all  the  woes  and 
difafters  which  the  rapacioufnefs  of  France 
has  occafioned  over  all  Europe. 

France,  who  had  long  harboured  defigns 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  all  Europe,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain, 
which  (he  beheld  with  envious  eyes,  and  the 
more  fo  as  that  power  was  the  chief  obftacle 
to  her  defigns,  had  formed  the  projedt  of  an¬ 
nihilating  that  power,  and  railing  a  marine 
of  her  own  upon  its  ruins,  a  projedt  to¬ 
wards  which  fhe  had  already  made  large 
ftrides  and  hafty  advances.  Not  content  with 
obtaining  a  fhare  in  the  fifhery,  that  is,  feven 
parts  in  ten,  to  which  fhe  had  really  no  juft 
right,  Hie  laid  the  plan  of  an  univerfal  power 
in  America,  like  that  fhe  had  projedted  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  which  this  was  to  be  the  pre¬ 
lude.  With  this  view,  by  the  molt  infidious 
arts,  and  by  means  equally  indiredt  and  difho- 
nourable,  fhe  had  feduced  our  allies  from 
their  ancient  attachments,  and,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence 
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tence  of  alliances  with  fome  of  thofe  Indians 
who  had  been  fubdued  and  exterminated  by 
our  allies,  fhe  invaded  what  was  formerly 
theirs,  and  now  was  our  country,  theirs  by  con - 
quefl,  and  ours  by  fair  purchafe  and  lawful 
ceflion.  Thofe  reprifals,  juftified  by  her  vio¬ 
lences,  which  Ihe  can  hardly  difpute,  fhe  calls 
an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
the  neceifary  caufe  of  the  warj  that  is,  her 
hoftile  invafion  of  our  territory,  and  the  cruel¬ 
ties  exerciled  by  her  and  her  favage  emiflaries, 
on  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  tho’  in  the 
midft  of  peace,  and  during  the  fame  negotia¬ 
tions,  (if  her  milerable  chicanery  deferve  the 
name),  and  under  the  fandtion  of  the  law  of 
nations,  were  to  be  laid  afide ;  becaufe,  fays 
ihe,  the  French  ambaffador  in  London  was 
treating  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture,  and  to 
terminate  thole  differences  whic  a  might  have 
been  eafily  fettled  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and 
which  had  met  with  the  moll  extravagant 
oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  Englifli.  What 
fhe  ought  to  have  faid  is  this,  That  France, 
by  her  pretended  negotiations  atLondon,  would 
have  treated  and  treated  till  fuch  time  as  fhe  had 
fecured  herfelf  in  the  poflefiion  of  her  ufur- 
pations,  and  fhe  had  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet  to  fecure  fuch  pofleflion,  and  then  mat¬ 
ters  might  have  been  eafily  accommodated, 
upon  your  relinquifhing  your  pretenfions  to  a 
terrjjory  you  were  no  longer  able  to  recover. 

I  2  They 
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They  further  fay,  “  The  unexpe&ed  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  (here  is  no 
mention  made  oi  violences  on  the  part  of 
France)  neceffarily  brought  on  the  war :  his 
Majefty  found  himfelf  under  a  necefiity, 
though  with  regret,  to  repel  by  force  the  in¬ 
dignity  offered  to  France,  and  to  prefer  the 
honour  of  the  nation  to  the  tranquillity  it  en¬ 
joyed,” 

I  can  eafily  believe  his  majefty  to  have 
engaged  with  regret  in  a  war  to  proted  his 
ufurpations,  could  he  by  negociating  at  Aix-la- 
chapelle  have  fecured  the  pofleflion  of  them 
without  fo  dangerous  a  meafure.  His  majes¬ 
ty's  fears  were  ominous ;  his  majefty  was  con- 
lcious  what  ftite  his  majefty’s  proceedings  de- 
lerved  ;  his  majefty  wifely  dreaded  them  ;  and 
Iris  majefty  faw  himfelf  alfo,  for  that  reafon, 
obliged  to  riik  a  war  which  threatened  him 
with  the  punilhment  due  to  his  violence  and 
For  our  parts,  we  faw  ourfelves 
to  facrifice  the  tranquillity  of  the  na¬ 
tion^  at  a  time  when  her  honour  was  already 
fled,  and  after  it  had  been  iaid  in  the  duft, 
by  ways  beft  known  to  France,  as  well  on  this 
fide,  as  beyond  feas. 

With  what  colour  of  juftice  or  common 
lenfe  can  France  complain,  that  England  ftaould 
rejed  the  propolal  ot  France,  to  confine  the 
war  to  America,  andefpecially,  as  th  is  was  not 
the  firft  time  that  her  wicked  ufurpations  had 
obliged  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  join  their 


perfidy. 
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force  to  oppofe  the  violence  of  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy  ?  Can  France,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent,  pretend  to  make 
mankind  of  opinion,  die  did  this  from 
views  of  humanity,  and  not  that  die  might 
turn  all  her  force  and  attention  to  the  A- 
merican  war,  which  was  hut  the  prologue  to 
what  die  intended  nearer  home  ?  Would  die 
have  us  believe  that  her  alliance  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria;a  houfe  whole  ambition  and 
downfal  might  have  been  a  juft  warning  to 
her,  merely  in  pity  to  the  Germans,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effubon  of  human  blood?  Is  it  pofd- 
ble  die  can  be  fo  weak,  as  to  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  miferable  fubterfuges.  Is  this  reafoning  ? 
Can  they  call  this  a  vindication? 

I  fhall  pafs  over,  for  brevity’s  fake,  her 
chicane  about  the  feparating  the  German  from 
the  American  war  (for  let  them  fay  what  they 
will,  it  is  no  more  than  the  feparating  the  in- 
tercfts  of  allies,  which  ought  to  be  the  fame) 
as  well  as  their  infamous  comment  on  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  Clofler  Seven,  which  they  fay 
the  court  of  London  broke  ;  as  it  it  were  not 
notorious  to  all  Europe,  with  what  a  Ipnit  or 
the  moll  brutal  barbarity  they  tyrannized  over 
that  unhappy  people  when  in  tliei  l  pOYv  Cl  , 
thus  breaking,  not  only  all  ties  of  treaties, 
but  ftifling  '  that  mod  glorious  of  all 
qualities,  pity  to  the  conquered  and  the  mife¬ 
rable. 

One 
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One  circumftance  thereis,  and  which  I  think 
doubly  glorious  for  us,  not  only  as  it  proves  us 
to  have  had  that  real  commiferation  of  the 
calamities  of  mankind,  which  they  falfely  ar¬ 
rogate  tothemfelves.butalfo,  as  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  neceffity  of  our  circumftances,  a  thing 
which  they  can  never  alledge  for  themfelves 
that  is,  that  the  firlf  propofals  of  a  peace  came 
from  us  and  our  noble  and  magnanimous  ally 
the  king  of  Pruffia.  This  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  of  their  Britannic  and  Pruffian 
Majeflies,  N°-  I.  in  the  French  Memorial. 

ilence  we  fee  that  France  never  propofed 
chete  terms  with  any  views  of  an  accom¬ 
modation  5  that,  under  all  thefe  fair  and  feem, 
ingly  humble  requefts,  fhe  has  far  other 
thoughts  at  heart ;  and  that  whilft  fhe  is  ma- 
king  the  moft  foft,  infinuating  and  pacific 
profeffions,  fhe  is  covering  the  moil  horrible 
intentions.  This  is  not  her  firft  prevarica¬ 
tion  ;  for  fhe  had  rejedted  this  offer  of 
England  and  Pruffia,  as  early  as  1759.  T 
%  rcjedlcd,  fince  her  anfwer  contained  frivo¬ 
lous  exceptions  againfl  a  general  pacification, 
which  was  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  their  Britannic  and  Pruffian  majefties, 
with  fome  chicane  about  inviting  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  to  the  pro¬ 
pofed  congrefs.  The  firfl  is  a  mod  vile  and 
infidious  propofal,  a  propofal  to  divide  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  to  treat  of  a  feparate  peace  between 

England 
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England  and  France,  by  which  Pruffia  was  to 
have  been  facrificed  ;  whilft  they  at  the  fame 
time  are  fcrupuloufly  nice  about  the  concerns 
of  their  own  friends.  After  this,  with  what 
face,  or  with  what  pretentions  to  tincerity,  can 
they  w'onder  that  no  return  was  made  to  it  ? 
The  fecret  of  the  affair  is  this,  they  imagined 
England  would  have  facrificed  her  own  filte¬ 
red:,  as  well  as  that  of  her  magnanimous  ally, 
to  the  prefervation  of  a  country  which  they 
made  no  doubt  of  feizing  upon  whenever  they 
fhould  attempt  it. 

Difappointed  in  both  thefe,  and  humbled 
by  frefh  difgraces  they  had  lince  received, 
they  (two  years  after)  refumed  the  topic  of 
peace,  but  without  lofing  fight  of  the  pitiful 
objedt  of  fowing  the  feeds  of  miftrull  between 
the  powers,  who  had  not  only  defeated  their 
proud  projects,  but  added  mortification  on  mor¬ 
tification. 

Here  is  an  additional  ftratagem,  which  they 
flattered  themfelves  would  efcape  the  vigilance 
of  our  patriot  minifter.  This  was  in  regard 
to  the  fituation  of  the  conquefts  the  refpec- 
tive  powers  had  made  on  each  other,  at  the 
time  of  the  intended  congrefs.  They  propofe 
that  the  uii  poffidetis  of  the  two  crowns, 
fhall  be,  according  to  what  they  fhall  have 
conquered  from  each  other  ;  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituation  in  which  they  fhall 
ftand  on  the  ift  of  September,  in  the  year 
176  tj  in  the  Eaft-Indies  j  on  the  firft  of 

July 
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Toly  in  the  fame  year,  in  the  Weft-Indies; 
and  in  Africa  ;  and  on  the  firft  of  May  follow¬ 
ing,  in  Europe  ;  but  they  were  miftakem 
They  propofed,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  large 
progrefs  in  the  conqueft  of  Hanover,  in  the 
time  intervening;  whilft  they  had  tied  up  our 
hands  from  aCting  in  Ana,  Africa,  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  had  left  themlelves  then,  not  only 
a  whole  campaign,  but  a  whole  year  and  up¬ 
wards  for  the  conqueft  of  this  Electorate  ; 
whilft  all  the  conquefts  we  (hould  make  in  the 
other  three  quarters  of  the  world,  after  the 
firft  of  July,  or  at  moft  after  the  ift  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  (hould  be  void  and  null,  and  the 
vidtors  derive  only  their  Ioffes  and  labour  for 
their  expence.  They  take  thirteen  months  to 
carry  on  hoftilities  againft  a  fingle  Electorate, 
at  their  door  ;  and  they  allow  you  three 
months  for  an  expedition  in  America  ;  one 
half  of  which,  and  more,  mull:  be  elapfed  be¬ 
fore  orders  could  be  lent  to  commence  it ;  and 
five  months  (fcarce  time  for  the  paffage  of  a 
fingle  (hip)  for  the  final  determination  of  ail 
your  projects  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  She  knew  what 
orders  had  been  given  with  refpeCt  to  either, 
and  they  fuited  their  propofals  to  them  with 
the  niceft  exaCtnefs. 

In  Europe  (in  this  too  they  were  deceived) 
they  feared  nothing  from  us,  and  believed  they 
had  effectually  fecured  their  coafts  in  ail  parts. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  had  already  conquered 
Ilanau,  Heffe,  and  were  in  poffeffion  of  Got¬ 
tingen, 


tingen,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Electorate  cr 
Hanover,  which  they  made  no  doubt  oi  re¬ 
ducing  within  the  time  they  had  allowed  them- 
felves. 

Wefel  and  Gueldres  (conquefts  from  the 
Kin^  of  Pruffia,  were  ftill  to  be  retained,  and 
that&  with  a  double  view.  Firft,  to  irritate 
the  King  of  Pruffia  againft  us,  ffiould  we 
ao-ree  to  luch  propofals  j  and  then,  that  keep¬ 
ing  an  army  there,  under  pretence  of  fecuring 
thofe  parts  for  their  allies,  they  might,  in  cafe 
of  a  favourable  opportunity,  be  at  hand  to  fall 
upon  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  the  moment 
their  fatal  defigns  ffiould  be  ripe  for  execution. 
Here  we  fee  them  barefacedly  propofing, 
firft,  that  we  ffiould  facrifice  our  own  allies, 
merely  to  pleafe  theirs,  and  fecondly,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  opprelling  thofe  allies 

at  pleafure. 

All  Europe,  they  fay  with  much  oftenta- 
tion,  was  aftoniffied  at  the  facrifices  they  were 
willing  to  make.  All  Europe  had  more  rea- 
fon  to  wonder  at  their  injuftice  and  cruelties, 
which  were  the  fparks  from  whence  this 
conflagration,  that  hath  involved  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  took  its  beginning,  than  that  crimes 
like  theirs  fliould  meet  with  their  due  pu- 
niffiment,  and  that  they  fliould  be  reduced  to 
the  necefficy  of  granting  that  jullice,  which 
their  pride  and  overgrown  power  made  them 
rejeCf  before. 
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Thanks  to  heaven,  their  malice  and  craft 
were  not  hid  from  the  vigilance  of  the  great 
man,  then  at  the  helm  ;  and  who,  with  a 
truly  British  fpirit  and  refolution.  made  an- 
fwer^  that  the  King,  his  m after,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  al¬ 
lies,  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  exadnefs,  not 
only  during  the  courfe  of  the  negotiation,  but; 
if  this  misfortune  were  unavoidable,  in  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  with  the  cordiality 
and  efficacy  of  a  fincere  and  faithful  ally.  Here 
we  fee  none  of  thofe  weak  and  pufilanimous 
meafures,  ever  ready  to  facrifice  honour  and 
right,  to  intered  and  advantage.  Here  we 
fee  a  fair  and  upright  conduit,  without  dag¬ 
gering  or  deviating  from  jufiice,  the  only  no¬ 
ble  and  true  policy  ;  a  glorious  contrad  for 
our  country,  with  the  low  craft  and  pitiful 
f  lifts  of  our  enemies. 

Another  argument,  which  eftabliffies  pad 
all  contradidion,  that  France  never  had  any 
intention  to  make  a  peace  at  this  time,  feen 
both  in  their  manner  of  negociating,  as  well 
as  in  the  fubdance  of  it,  is  the  trifling  circum- 
dances  they  rejeded  the  peace  upon ;  that  is, 
the  redoring  the  captures  made  before  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  war,  and  even  after  they  had 
lacriflced,  if  you  can  believe  any  thing  that 
comes  from  that  quarter,  the  honour  of  their 
government,  by  relinquiffiing  to  the  vidors 
the  two  fhips  of  war  taken  under  the  very 
lame  ciruimftances.  They  could  not  but 

knowr. 


know,  that,  by  reftoring  the  captures  taken  be-? 
fore  the  formal  declaration  of  the  war,  we 
fhould  have  acknowledged  ourlelves  the  ag- 
greffors,  and  not  only  fo,  but  aggreffors  with¬ 
out  either  juftice  or  provocation  :  and  laftly, 
and  what  is  more  than  either,  we  fhould,  by 
this  tame  condudt,  have  acknowledged  our- 
felves  pirates,  who  had,  by  this  public  a£l* 
done  penance,  for  having  violated  and  tram¬ 
pled  upon  all  laws  human  and  divine.  We 
fhould  hereby  too  have  rendered  our  right  to 
all  our  conquefts  void,  and,  confequentlv,  the 
pofleffion  of  them  precarious ;  and  we  fhould 
have  proved  every  attempt  to  recover  them 
from  us,  notwithflanding  any  treaty  to  be 
concluded,  and  in  fpite  of  every  fandtion,  jufli- 
fiable  and  meritorious.  They  would  have 
quoted  on  this  occafion,  the  lex  talionis ;  and 
our  exclaiming  againft  thcle  violences  would 
have  been  anfwered  with  a  very  flrong  argu¬ 
ment,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  lor  a 

tooth. 

The  terms,  therefore,  are  not  only  the  molt 
pernicious  that  can  be,  but  a  downright  infult  on 
the  honour  of  the  nation.  The  words  are  indeed 
the  words  of  Jacob,  that  is,  of  peace  ;  but  the 
fubftance,  like  the  hands  of  Efau,  rough  and 
mifchievous.  The  language  is  fmooth  and 
fawning,  the  true  language  of  parafites,  fy- 
cophants,  deceivers,  and  impoltors  ;  but  the 
fubftance  is  hectoring  and  dictatorial.  It  is 
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begging  leave,  in  the  humbleft  manner  to 
tetter  both  your  hands,  whilft  they  rob ’you 
of  every  thing  you  have.  The  terms  are  like 
the  -book  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fwallowed, 
meet  m  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  belly  a 
honeyed  anodine,  to  feal  your  eyes  in  ever- 
lalting  flumbers,  and  in  an  eternal  ffupidity, 
t  at  ends  in  death.  In  fhort,  no  words  can  fo 
much  referable  thofe  of  the  ftrange  woman 
m  the  fcnpture  :  “  The  lips  of  a  ftrange 
woman  drop  as  an  honey-comb,  and  her 
mouth  is  fmoother  than  oil.  But  her  end  is 
bitter  as  wormwood,  fharp  as  a  two-edo-ed 

Iword.  Her  feet  go  down  to  death:  her  fteps 
take  hold  on  hell.”  * 

.  But  weie  a  peace  to  be  concluded  at  this 
time,  Fiance  tells  us,  unlefs  ’tis  fuch  an  one 
as  is  both  pernicious  and  humbling,  we  mull 
expert  a  new  war  with  Spain,  and,  as  die 
lays  with  her  too.  Why  then  think  of  peace 
with  thofe  who  tell  us  openly  it  is  no  more 
than  a  truce ;  and  that  only  to  recover  their 

Ioffes  fo  as  to  be  able  to  attack  us  with  more 
probable  omens  of  fuccefs  ? 

-^ere  t^en  ^e  whole  myflery  of  iniquity  ie 
i  lfclofed.  France,  who  no  doubt  had  en¬ 
deavoured  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
draw  Spain  into  a  quarrel,  foreign  to  her,  and 
contraiy  to  her  interefts,  at  laft  fucceeds  fo  far, 
as  to  obtain  the  confent  of  that  mifguided’ 
power,  upon  conditions,  however,  that  Spain 
mould  fhare  Some  of  the  advantages  that  might 

bo 
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be  the  refuit  of  fuch  an  union.  But,  previous 
to  an  open  rupture  with  us,  Spain  requires, 
that  at  lead  an  offer  of  peace  may  be  made  us ; 
in  which  the  interefts  of  that  people  were  not 
to  be  forgotten.  This  would  be  attended  with 
a  double  advantage  ;  for  either  the  peace  would 
take  place,  or  it  would  not.  If  the  former, 
(which  was  to  have  been  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  Spajp  had  propofed)  file  gains 
fome  very  effential  points,  without  the  charge 
or  hazards  of  a  war.  If  not,  fhe  at  lead  pro¬ 
cures  time  to  arm,  in  order  to  force  into  thefe 
ignominious  terms,  fhe  has  thus  the  effrontery 
to  propofe,  or  rather  indeed  to  demand,  and 
that  too  with  a  menace.  France  too,  who  had 
no  defire  of  fuch  a  peace,  befides  this  latter  ad¬ 
vantage  which  Hie  expeded  in  common  with 
Spain,  and  in  which  (he  has  partly  fucceeded, 
hoped  firfi  to  break  off  a  negociation,  to  which 
fhe  was  in  fome  meafure  forced  by  her  cir- 
cumfbnces,  as  well  as  by  her  fecret  ally,  and 
to  render  our  nation  fufpeded  and  odious  to  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  With  this  view,  in 
tne  courfe  of  the  treaty,  France,  grown  advo¬ 
cate  for  that  power,  which  had  with  more  de¬ 
cency  aded  the  part  of  a  mediator  for  her, 
propofes  her  bedoring  demands,  in  language, 
as  ufual,  fraught  with  that  chicanery  and  de¬ 
ceit  fo  natural  to  her. 

“  As  it  is  effential,  fays  fhe,  and  agreeable 
to  the  defire  of  France  and  England,  that  the 
projeded  treaty  of  peace  flioulc!  ferve  as  a  ha- 
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fis  for  a  folid  reconciliation  between  the  two 
crowns,  which  may  not  be  liable  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  interefts  of  a  third  power,  and 
the  engagements  which  either  one  or  the  other 
may  have  entered  into  previous  to  their  recon¬ 
ciliation,  fhe  propofes  that  the  King  of  Spain 
fball  be  invited  to  guaranty  the  future  treaty 
of  peace  between  his  Majefty  and  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Th  is  guaranty  will  obviate 
all  prefent  and  future  inconveniencies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  folidity  of  the  peace. 

“  The  King  will  not  difgui.e  from  hisMa- 
jefty,  that  the  differences  of  Spain  with  Eng¬ 
land  fill  him  with  apprehenfions,  and  give  him 
room  to  fear ,  that „  if  they  are  not  adjujied , 
they  will  occafion  a  fircjh  war  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  King  of  Spain  has  communi¬ 
cated  the  three  articles,  which  remain  to  be 
difcuiTed  between  his  crown  and  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain ;  which  are, 

1.  The  reftitution  of  fome  captures  which 
have  been  made  during  the  prefent  war  upon 
the  Spanifh  flag. 

2.  The  privilege  for  the  Spanifh  nation  to 
fifh  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

3.  The  demolition  of  the  Englifh  fettle- 
ments  made  upon  the  Spanifh  territories  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras. 

“  Thefe  three  articles  may  be  eafily  adjufted 
(fays  France)  agreeably  to  the  equity  of  the 
two  nations ;  (fire  has  thrown  out  the  bone  of 
contention,  and  fhe  leaves  us  to  determine  who 
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fhall  have  the  right  to  gnaw  it  between  us  as 
we  can,  while  the  calmly  enjoys  the  fight) 
and  the  King  earneftly  withes,  that  tome 
accommodations  may  be  thought  on,  to  the 
fatisfadion  of  the  Spanifh  and  Englith  nations, 
with  regard  to  thefe  articles.  But  lie  cannot 
difguife  from  England,  the  danger  he  appre¬ 
hends  (he  is  very  gocd  to  be  fo  vaflly  con¬ 
cerned  for  us)  and  of  which  he  mull  necefla- 
rily  partake,  if  thefe  objeds,  which  feetn 
nearly  to  concern  his  Catholic  Majefty,  fhould 
be  the  occafion  of  a  war,  &c.  &c.”  I  omit 
what  follows,  as  lefs  effential,  and  becaufe  I 
hafien  to  fomewhat  of  more  moment ;  the  cu¬ 
rious  may  fee  it  in  the  negotiations  them- 

felves. 

« 

Let  us  fee  what  an  Englishman  ouo-ht  to 
think  of  this  propofal.  Here  is,  firft,°a  de¬ 
mand;  and  of  what?  Of  rights  that  Spain  has 
n  pretenfion  to,  and  that  too  accompanied 
with  a  menace,  in  cafe  it  is  notcompliec  with. 
What  is  the  end  of  this  demaud  ?  For  my 
part,  it  appears  fo  Don  Quixote  a  thought 
that,  were  I  ignorant  of  the  charaders  either 
of  the  crafty  French,  or  of  the  Spanifh  nation 
who,  as  we  now  fee,  were  always  more  ob_ 
noxious  to  be  gulled  by  a  projed  the  more 
romantic  it  appeared,  I  fhould  be  totally  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  it.  Thefe  features  of  both 
features  imprinted  upon  the  firfi:  efpecially  bv 
nature,  to  warn  well-meaning  perfons  of  their 
pernicious  defigns,  will  ferve  as  a  clue  to  lead 

us 
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us  thro’  this  labyrinth,  contrived  by  the  p 
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fijy  of  our  enemies  for  the  vileft  purpofes. 

The  fir  ft  article  muft  appear  extremely  ab- 
furd.  For  can  it  be  thought,  that  we  who 
had  already  conftantly  refuted  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  peace  as  the  enemy  had  propofed, 
would  confent  to  it  now,  clogged  as  it  was, 
with  frefh  mifehiefs  and  inconveniences  ?  Can 
it  be  thought  that  we,  cut  of  a  filly  complai- 
fance  to  Spain,  would  grant  to  them,  (they 
who,  to  the  many  indignities  done  us  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  had  added  this  befides,  of 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  our  enemies  for 
them)  an  indulgence  which  we  had  denied  to 
the  Dutch  ?  Could  they  expert  we  fhould 
overthrow  the  fentences  of  our  courts,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  thofe  who  had  unlawfully  condemned 
and  detained  the  juft  prizes  of  our  country¬ 
men,  on  every  occalion,  and  in  particular, 
that  fhameful  detaining  of  the  prize  of  the 
Antigallican  privateer?  Could  they  hope 
that  we,  who  had  rejedfed  the  peace,  oivthe 
cheap  but  criminal  meafure  of  reftoring  the 
captures  taken  from  France  before  the  formal 
declaration  of  war,  would  now  humble  our- 
lelves  fo  low  as  to  reftore  thole  of  out  lecret, 
but  no  lefs  certain  enemies,  taken  in  a  trade 
which  had  been  punifhed  in  the  Hollanders,^ 
who  had  never  given  us  half  the  grounds  of 
com  plaint  the  Spaniards  had  done  ?  Should 
they  not  have  latisfied  thcmielves  with  the 

profits  they  had  got  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 

by 
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by  their  carrying  on  the  trade  of  our  enemies, 
and  what  is  more,  with  their  impunity  in  the 
commiffion  of  the  many  infults,  injuriesandcru- 
elties  done  us  from  its  very  commencement? 

With  regard  to  the  two  following  articles, 
to  which  the  Spanifh  nation  has  no  fort  of  claim 
whatever,  and  which  for  that  reafon  I  think 
it  abfurd  to  pretend  to  refute,  France  had  a  fur¬ 
ther  point  in  view  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
Thefe,  particularly  the  fecond,  ihe  faw  was 
fraught  with  mifchicf  to  our  country.  France, 
who  knew  that  the  ialvation  of  England,  in 
fome  meafure,  depended  on  the  hlhery,  not 
content  with  having  procured  herfelf  a  fhare 
in  it,  an  advantage  founded  on  the  ruin  of  the 
marine  of  this  nation,  in  order  to  weaken  us 
ftill  more,  or  rather  to  annihilate  that  power 
which  forms  the  only  fafeguard  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  propofes  to  fhare  it  with  a  third  poten¬ 
tate.  She  had  already  fupplied  the  greateft 
part  of  all  our  markets  for  fifla,  and  now  that 
fhe  might  totally  fupplant  us,  die  could  wrench 
the  frnall  remainder  left  us,  the  beft  part  of 
which  wras  the  trade  to  Spain,  by  putting  it 
into  the  power  of  thefe  very  Spaniards  to  fup- 
ply  themfelves. 

But,  fhould  itbe  aliedged  that  there  arc  no  rea- 
fons  to  fear  a  bad  peace,  belides  the  differences 
betwixt  promifes  and  the  performance,  who 
would  prefume  to  undertake  to  anfwer,  who 

would  ftake  his  reputation  for  the  ad - n 

of  the  old  leaven  ?  Have  we  not  feen  their 

L  former 
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former  conduit  ?  Have  we  not  felt  the 
confequences  ?  Have  we  not  heard  who  were 
the  men  that  carried  over  the  belly  of  that 
great  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation,  the 
granting  the  French  a  fhare  of  the  fishery,  that 
fifhery  more  valuable  than  the  mines  of  Po- 
tori,  that  truly  Britifh  Peru  ?  Cannot  we  hence 
guefs  who  retarded  the  conqueft  of  Louifiana  ; 
who  delayed  all  our  expeditions  at  home,  fo 
pompoufly  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  and 
which  juftly  procured  us  an  nniverfal  hifs  from 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  ?  Can  we  (hut  our 
eyes  to  their  tamenefs,  during  the  infults,  the 
repeated  outrages  of  Spain  (a  fcene  of  iniquity 
not  yet  unveiled)  contrary  to  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  the  nation?  If  the  fail  will  bear  the 
light,  why  do  not  they,  in  juftice  to  their  re¬ 
putation,  fatisfy  the  public  anxiety  on  that 
head  ?  They  who  know,  that  fhould  it  appear 
otherwife  than  our  fears  forebode,  they  muft 
not  only  Hand  acquitted  to  their  country  them-t 
felves,  but  what  they  have  pofiiblymore  at  heart, 
cover  their  adverfary  with  indelible  fhame  and 
ignominy:  Why  do  not  they,  by  this  eafy 
method,  expofe  the  folly  and  weaknefs  of  his 
refignation,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  call  it  ? 
What  an  eafv  road  to  the  hearts  and  affeitions 
of  the  people !  What  a  cheap  purchafe  of 
everlafling  honour !  What  an  eafy  apology  I 
And  what  an  entire  expunging  of  all  former 
grudges,  in  the  breafts  of  the  moil  malevolent ! 
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I  much  fear  that  refignation  was  notground- 
lefs  :  I  doubt  its  foundations  are  too  folid  to  be 
eafily  fhaken.  If  I  miftake  not,  this  confcious 
hience  is  a  proof,  that  this  conduCt  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  for  I  think  I  need  hardly  hefitate  to  call 
them  fo,  is  the  beft  bulwark  he  can  have 
again  ft  thejealoufy  and  malice  of  his  rivals,  as 
well  as  the  beft  apology  to  his  country.  And, 
therefore,  I  cannot  help  regretting  the  un¬ 
likelihood  there  is  of  our  ever  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  it.  What  greater  proof  that  we 
ought  to  fear,  the  negociations  of  fome  would 
have  ended  in  a  bad  peace,  if  not  a  fcandalous 
one,  had  not  this  ftep,  thanks  to  our  good  for¬ 
tune,  rendered  it  impoffible,  at  lead  at  this 
time,  and  the  profecution  of  the  war  necef- 
fary  ?  Would  he  ever  have  abandoned  the 
helm  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  pregnant 
with  glory  or  fhame,  wealth  or  mifery,  Secu¬ 
rity  or  hazard  to  himfelf  and  to  his  country  ? 

,  fuffered  any  other  to  have 

thus  reaped  that  harveft  of  laurels,  which  he 
by  his  labours,  had  rendered  fo  eafy,  and  in 
fome  meafure  certain  ?  Would  he  have  done 
it  without  fome  appearance  of  danger?  Would 
he  have  done  it,  had  he  not  been  tired  out 
with  continual  oppolition  ;  and  had  he  not 
feen  himfelf  expoled  to  the  lofs  of  that  honeft 
fame  he  had  purchafed  by  his  noble  toils,  and 
alfo  in  danger  of  becoming  the  victim  of  the 
refentment  and  indignation  of  that  people  he 
had  redeemed  from  a  very  low  pals,  and  who 

would 
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would  have  made  no  dirtindion  between  his 
^eing  adive,  and  his  acquiefcino-  j(1  fUcu 
fcandalous  meafures  ?  ° 

Therefore,  fltould  thofe  who  take  ™|e  (0 

or  wht  7,! %  '°  Wlhat  P“rP°ft  fo  much" 
Wh„  7  h  T“  rees  ,s  alre%  refolvcd  on  f 

terms  >  "vvi''  "  *  '  ' lmlls  of  accepting  fuch 

terms?  Who  mentions  any  fuch  nmnofal ) 

Has  not  the  nation  been  affored  from  ,hc 

mouth  of  n«jcfty  itfelf,  that  the  negotiant 

are  entirely  broken  off?  h  S 

term,  ofrrr  t0  ‘hi?  '  We  are  the 

terms  of  our  enemies  have  been  rejected,  and 

t  e  negocattons  broken  off.  We  confide  in 

he  promtfe  of  hts  majefty.  His  mai efty’s 

intentions  are  no  part  of  the  caufe  of  our  fears. 

ut  what  is  that  to  them  who  fay  fo  ?  What 

part  can  they  pretend  to  in  the  merit  of  this 

noble  meafure  ?  How  can  they  atfiime  fo 

much  as  an  atom  of  the  honour  of  a  tfep  of 

which  no  part  belongs  to  them,  and  which  has 

i  doubt  not,  grieved  and  wounded  them  to 

the  he?rt  Who  tha«ks  them,  if  this  infamous 
peace  has  been  rejeded  with  that  noble  dif- 

ani  which  the  inlulted  honour  of  the  nation 
2nd  her  lodes  fo  fully  juftify  ? 

,  *  lay  fhe  nation  has  her  fears  :  and  who 
Knows  or  will  fay  Hie  has  not  reafon,  now  that 

gentleman  has  been  undermined,  whofe  noble 

career  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of  your  country 
i  ey  io  fcandaloufly  and  fo  bafely checked  ?  Who 
W!1  ?retend  to  allure  us,  that  this  very  peace, 

or 
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or  a  vvorfe,  may  not  yet  be  fubmitted  to  ?  I  fay 
Submitted  to ;  for  furely  the  nation  muft  be 
well  humbled  before  the  can  fo  much  as  hear 
of  them  (and  I  know  no  way  fo  likely  to 
humble  her  as  fome  paflages  that  have  lately 
happened)  before  the  can  condefcend  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  fuch  terms. 

Betides,  do  not  we  know  how  the  old  lea¬ 
ven  managed  matters  before  ?  Have  we, 

think  they,  forgot  their  ad - n  ?  an 

ad - n  which  blackened  and  blafied 

the  beginnings,  the  firft  bloffoms,  of  this  war 
fo  profperous,  in  other  hands,  by  their  blun¬ 
ders  c  an  ad - - -n,  which  in  the  very 

outfet  made  the  nation  put  on  mourning :  an 
administration,  which,  before  the  veliel  was 
well  launched,  faddened  us  all  with  the  molt 

fatal  omens  of  the  voyage  :  an  ad - n  with 

whom  nothing  profpered  that  they  fet  their 

hands  to  :  an  ad - n  whofe  everv  mealurc, 

right  and  wrong,  if  ever  meafure  of  theirs  were 
right,  feemed  equally  accurfed  from  heaven; 
and  with  whom,  if  they  ever  meant  well,  or 
attempted  a  right  thing,  the  event  was  the 
fame  as  when  they  were  following,  what  I 
fear  was  but  too  often,  the  moft  pernicious 
councils.  Will  ano  man  tell  me,  the  nation 

can  have  no  fears  of  a  bad  peace,  under  fuch 
an  ad — • — n  ? 

But  fome  may  fay,  if  thofe  very  perfons 

are  now  in  the  ad - n,  yet  they  have 

changed  their  meaiures  :  here  is  n0  talk  of 

any 
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any  peace  at  all,  fo  far  from  intending  a  bad 

one  ;  and  even  the  errors  of  the  late  m _ y 

are  going  to  be  corrected.  Do  not  we  fee 
thefe  very  men  endeavouring  to  put  an  end 
to  the  German  war,  and  moving  for  recalling 
the  Britifh  forces  ?  But  let  us  have  a  care  of 
the  end.  This,  lthe  the  former,  carries  very 
fpccioiis  appearances. '  But  the  policy  of  it 
is  not  fo  well  covered  as  they  imagine.  What 
if  this  be  intended  only  to  throw  out  a  tub  to 
the  whale,  and  as  fomething  to  divert  your 
eyes  from  attending  to  their  behaviour  ;  when 
the  national ■  honour- was  facnficed,  and  when 
tbofe  who  net  only  affift  our  enemies,  but 
plunder  our  fhips  and  murder  our  country¬ 
men,  were  fereened  from  your  juft  vengeance, 
and  luftered  to  pafs  unpunifhed.  Let  it  fuf- 
ftce  then  to  have  warned  my  countrvmen 
againft  a  danger,  in  my  opinion,  far  from 
chimerical  :  and  to  have  pointed  out  thofe 
terms  which  alone  are  capable  of  repairing 
your  lodes,  and  doing  you  juftice  for  the  infults 
and  affronts  you  have  received. 


FINIS. 
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